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Consumer Lredit ... 


The Long View and the Short View 


Dr. Ernst A. Dauer 
Director of Consumer Credit Studies 
Household Finance Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 


(Continued from the March Crepir Wortp) 


During 1948 a Committee on Consumer Credit Sta- 
tistics came into existence, headed by Professor Theodore 
Beckman of Ohio State University and composed of 
representatives of eight trade associations in the field of 
consumer credit and some economists from academic life 
and from the industry. The Committee is endeavoring to 
cooperate with the Federal Reserve Board in improving 
the estimates. As a member of the Committee, I can re- 
port but little progress to date, but we are all hopeful 
that the figures can and will be improved. However, the 
most serious criticism is not with respect to the figures 
themselves, but with respect to the manner in which they 
have been used. 

What about the current volume of consumer credit? It 
is clear that the total amount outstanding has grown 
sharply since the end of the war.. In fact, the monthly 
Federal Reserve releases covering these estimates have 
emphasized the dollar and the percentage growth since 
1945, without calling attention to the fact that the total 
was abnormally small at that time. The October 31, 
1948 volume of consumer credit of $15 billion, and the 
total instalment credit of $8 billion, are large as compared 
with the prewar levels. But the volume and the in- 
crease since before the war are not large in comparison 
with the changes which have occurred elsewhere in our 
economy. 

As supporting evidence we have these figures. Total 
consumer credit was 11 to 12 per cent of personal dis- 
posable income in the years 1939 through 1941. Today, 
it is less than 8 per cent. Total instalment credit was 6 
to 7 per cent prewar, today 4 per cent. So, if we use 
those relationships to measure the burden of repayment, 
consumer credit today is low. There is thus no evidence 
for the contention that consumers, by and large, have 
assumed short-term obligations which are excessive in 
relation to their present and probable future income. 

The change since 1940 in the consumer’s price index or 
in the wholesale price index gives us a measure of the 
added work to be done by consumer credit. Both have 
increased considerably more than the volume of consumer 
credit. There is thus no evidence that the increase in the 
total volume of consumer credit represents anything more 
than a partial adjustment to the currently higher price 
level, as compared with the prewar period. Furthermore, 
the increase in population is responsible for part of the 
increase in consumer credit volume. 

Charge account sales are a slightly lower percentage of 
total retail sales today (19 per cent, 1947) than before 
the war (23 per cent, 1939, 1940, 1941). Instalment 
sales were only 7 per cent of total retail sales in 1947, the 
latest figures available, as compared with 13 per cent be- 
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fore the war. Thus neither instalment sales nor charge 
account sales are an excessive proportion of total retail 
sales. 

After the absence of durable goods production during 
the war, it was to be expected that people would acquire 
durable goods in large volume as rapidly as these became 
available. Federal Reserve studies show that a much 
higher proportion than before the war was acquired for 
cash. The gradual increase in the proportion acquired on 
credit, during the last three years, was also to have been 
expected, and has been of modest character and not alarm- 
ing. In addition, the rate of savings in 1948 has been a 
higher percentage of personal income than in any of the 
prewar years. Furthermore, the holdings of liquid assets 
are much greater, and the distribution of such holdings 
with respect to the various income groups shows much 
higher proportions held by low and middle income groups 
than before the war. There was, thus, little or no evi- 
dence prior to the recent reinstatement of Regulation W 
of either “prodigal spending” or “over-extension of debt.” 
The argument that Regulation W has been a “deterrent 
to prodigal spending and to over-extension of debt”’ is, 
therefore, not justified. There is a marked lack of evi- 
dence that spending was likely to assume such a character. 
Furthermore, such actions are contrary to the character- 
istics of the overwhelming mass of consumers in this 
country. They are not in the habit of spending in 
prodigal fashion or of over-extending debt. Therefore, 
they do not need this form of control to restrain them. 


Instances of Lenient Credit Terms 

There have been instances, by fringe dealers, of ex- 
cessively lenient credit terms which tend to overload in- 
dividual purchasers. I was present at the Senate Com- 
mittee Hearing on the extension of Regulation W, when 
a full page newspaper advertisement offering radios with 
“no down payment” was exhibited by one of the members 
of the Committee. I neither condone, defend nor advo- 
cate such credit terms. It is submitted, however, that 
such isolated cases are not typical nor do they justify or 
require this form of regulation. . 

A second argument upon which the reauthorization of 
Regulation W by Congress was based was an immediate 
and short range argument, namely, as an anti-inflationary 
weapon. Two of the major weapons recommended to the 
80th Congress by the Federal Reserve Board and by the 
President for use in the fight against inflation, last sum- 
mer and on prior occasions, were the authorization of 
regulation of consumer instalment credit and an increase 
in reserve requirements of commercial banks. We are not 
concerned with the recommendation for increasing reserve 
requirements, which was adopted only in part by Congress. 

To what extent does consumer instalment credit con- 
stitute an inflationary force, and to what extent could its 
regulation have an effect upon an inflationary spiral? The 
increase in outstanding consumer instalment credit was 
approximately 2 billion dollars in each of the years 1946, 
1947, and 1948. From the point of view of contributing 
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to inflation, it is that increase alone which is significant, 
because that alone represents the addition made by con- 
sumer instalment credit to the spending stream. How 
significant was that addition of 2 billion dollars in each 
of those years? In 1946, total personal consumption ex- 
penditures were estimated at 147 billion dollars. In 
1947, it was estimated at 165 billion dollars, and in 1948, 
at about 175 billion dollars. In other words, in none of 
those years has the increase in consumer instalment credit 
accounted for more than one and one-third per cent of 
personal consumption expenditures. A far greater po- 
tential effect on inflation was represented by the liquid 
asset holdings of individuals, which amounted to 150 
billion dollars at the end of 1947 or three times the pre- 
war figure ($52 billion in 1940). You can decide for 
yourself, without difficulty I believe, how significant a 
contribution consumer instalment credit has played in 
raising the general price level and in contributing to 
inflation. 

It is argued, however, that Regulation W was re- 
quired because consumer instalment credit, though in- 
significant in its effect on the general price level, con- 
tributes in significant measure to increasing the demand 
for particular durable goods for which there was a large 
backlog of demand and whose output could not be rapidly 
increased. The argument has merit, if it is intended to 
apply to the black market. It could be pointed out, how- 
ever, that the factory prices of new automobiles, particu- 
larly, have been at a level far below that which short-run 
demand and supply factors would have dictated. As a 
result, Regulation W has operated to direct the flow of 
cars to those who could pay cash, or who were willing to 
assume the high monthly payments required by the Regu- 
lation. Thus Regulation W acts primarily as a rationing 
device. I question whether it is an equitable device for 
distribution of cars. 

Justification of Regulation W 


It must be recognized that any justification of Regu- 
lation W which rests on the argument that certain goods 
are in short supply, is peculiar to the postwar catching-up 
period. As a result, the justification is fast disappearing. 
In fact, there is evidence that the backlog of urgent de- 
mand has disappeared for practically all consumer durable 
goods, except certain makes of automobiles. 


Nevertheless, the President has asked for the extension 
of consumer instalment credit control beyond its June 30 
expiration, and there is every indication that the Federal 
Reserve Board will again ask for this power on a 
permanent basis. It is desirable, therefore, to inquire 
into the appropriateness of such a grant of power. In 
doing so, we recognize that it is the declared policy of 
Congress, through the Employment Act of 1946, to at- 
tempt to maintain essentially full employment and a high 
level of production. 

There are only two grounds upon which a permanent 
Regulation W could be justified. The first, is the neces- 
sity for preventing prospective purchasers, or borrowers, 
from overloading themselves. The second, is as a part of 
a general credit control program designed to eliminate 
fluctuations in the general economy. Let us examine both 
of these. 

Every proposal for the regulation of consumer credit 
on a permanent basis implies a change in the terms of the 
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regulations in the various periods of the cycle. Thus, to- 
ward its peak, credit terms would be more stringent and 
in the trough of the depression, they would be relaxed. 
Such a proposal could hardly be justified on the grounds 
that it is necessary for the protection of the individual 
purchaser, or borrower. By its terms it would permit him 
to become more heavily indebted in a period when he is 
least able to pay, and would restrict his ability to go into 
debt at a time when he is best able to pay. Thus, the 
first argument appears to fall of its own weight. 

Why has consumer instalment credit been singled out, 
as almost the chief part of a general credit control pro- 
gram? Let us state the general theory of credit control, 
which seeks to explain that. It is a recognized fact that 
the demand for goods is high in a period of optimism, 
good business and high employment. That is true of the 
demand for durable goods, particularly, whether pur- 
chased by manufacturers or by consumers. The avail- 
ability of credit is a permissive factor in making that de- 
mand effective. It is argued that when a downturn in 
business comes bringing with it reduced employment, the 
need to continue payments on goods purchased through 
instalment credit restricts the ability of the debtor to pur- 
chase food and other non-durables, and thus contributes 
to a further downturn in demand and reduced business 
activity. 

It does not follow, however, that the regulation of con- 
sumer instalment credit can be effective in promoting 
greater stability in the economy, by reducing the fluctua- 
tions in demand for consumer durable goods. The demand 
for durable goods can be reduced in a period of prosperity, 
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by requiring increased down payments and by reducing 
the length of the maximum repayment period. But the 
opposite action will be relatively ineffective in a period 
of depression. That is true because the desire to make a 
substantial outlay for a durable good is controlled by 
factors more fundamental than the ready availability of 
credit. The average consumer will not purchase an auto- 
mobile, regardless of the credit terms offered, at a time 
when the question uppermost in his mind is whether or 
not his wages or hours of work will be reduced, or 
whether he will lose his job. The situation is analogous 
to that of the businessman who defers capital expendi- 
tures in a depression, when he sees no possibility of their 
yielding a profit. 


Regulation of Consumer Instalment Credit 

At best, the regulation of consumer instalment credit 
could be effective only within very narrow limits and 
then only in a period of relatively full employment. Hf 
Regulation W were today removed, or its terms relaxed, 
there would probably be an increased demand for auto- 
mobiles and other durable goods, arising from those in- 
dividuals who have been prevented from making desired 
purchases by the terms of the present Regulation, pro- 
vided, of course, that those individuals are still employed 
and have no misgivings regarding their future employ- 
ment. However, the removal of Regulation W or its 
relaxation, would be an utterly insignificant act and, 
therefore, wholly ineffective if it were to occur at a time 
when there is a widespread fear of unemployment or 
when such unemployment exists. It is the old story ““You 
can lead a horse to water, but you can’t make him drink.” 


I assume that you are familiar with the fact that 
throughout a considerable portion of the 193U’s Federal 
Reserve attempts to expand credit and production through 
open market purchases, and through the reduction of re- 
discount rates and required reserves, were wholly ineffec- 
tive. Certainly, consumer credit regulation is one of the 
weakest weapons for use in eliminating severe fluctuations 
in the economy. In the absence of other, far more im- 
portant, implements of control, the effect of the regula- 
tion of consumer instalment credit can only be to reduce 
the demand for durable goods during présperity, without 
increasing the demand significantly in the depression. 
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Thus, the result is a lowered average level of industrial 
production and employment, and a lower-than-necessary 
standard of living. 

I am disturbed by the proposal for permanent regula- 
tion of consumer instalment credit because government 
regulation, by its nature, magnifies the urgency of im- 
mediate short-run objectives. It runs the danger, there- 
fore, of regulating a basically useful institution to death 
by being blind to its long-run importance. 

Instalment consumer credit, in a volume approximating 
the prewar relationship to disposable income, or to retail 
sales, and commensurate with the current level of retail 
prices, is essential, if we are to maintain a high peace- 
time level of employment and production. The argument 
is about as follows: Our economy is geared to produce 
and sell on a mass basis. Mass production alone has 





made it possible to reduce the price of the major durable | 


goods to a reasonable figure. But mass production re- 


quires mass consumption and mass consumption requires 


consumer credit. Why? 

The Survey of Consumer Finances made by the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System last spring 
revealed that in 1947, 59 per cent of all spending units 
in the United States had an income of less than $3,000 
per year. Furthermore, over two-thirds of those families 
(whose income was less than $3,000 per year) either had 
no liquid assets of any kind or had liquid assets of less 
than $500 at the beginning of 1948. That was the total 
of their war savings bonds, savings deposits, checking ac- 
counts and cash. Thus about 40 per cent of American 
families had neither an adequate income as measured by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, nor an adequate reserve 
for a rainy day. This large segment of the population has 
to resort to borrowing whenever the pay envelope stops 
coming or is suddenly reduced in size, whenever there is 
a death, illness or other expensive emergency. These 
families, plus a substantial portion of higher income fam- 
ilies who have never learned to save, have to borrow in 
order to acquire a car, a refrigerator, a range, or furni- 
ture. 

Some Luxuries Become Necessities 


There was a time when these items were considered 
luxuries. Today, these comforts and conveniences have 
become necessities to us. Yet, the average person is not 
able to save the money early in life with which to buy 
these necessities for cash. Nevertheless, all of us want 
these necessities during our productive years. Thus 
(whether we approve of it or not) we must recognize 
that the American people have arrived at a philosophy of 
living which involves a departure from the old idea of 
“doing without” things in order to save money. Instead 
we have a concept of acquiring durable goods, from which 
to secure services when needed, and of paying for them 
out of income as it is earned. This is a form of forced 
saving which the purchaser of durable goods forces him- 
self to complete. In doing so, the American family has 
acquired assets of enduring worth, and secured a higher 
standard of living than exists anywhere else in the world. 
It would be indeed unfortunate, if a short-sighted regula- 
tion of consumer credit were to undermine that high 
standard of living and prevent the proper functioning of 
the mass production industries upon which that standard 
of living is based. kak 
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How temporary 


is your “temporary” help? 








You know from experience that it’s usually 
not temporary at all... that almost invariably 
it becomes a permanent boost in your current 
operating expense. 


For the day is past when the problems of office 
operation could be met profitably with stop- 
gap measures. The increased tempo of today’s 
business demands modern methods and equip- 
ment. It requires mechanized efficiency to keep 
your office payroll stable. 


4 
WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroug om 


With the proper machines for each job, your 
personnel can do their work much faster with 
less effort. There’s less need for emergency 
hiring even during peak periods. Up-to-the- 
minute data and figures are on your desk when 
you reach for them .. . overtime is pared to a 
thrifty minimum. 


Why not call in your local Burroughs repre- 
sentative today for a discussion of your office 
problems? Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Training Credit Ufttice Personnel 


WALTER M. MULLER, Supervisor, Retail Credit Training, City College of New York 


URING THE WAR we tolerated many things in 

our offices which we knew were wrong but there 
was not much we could do about it. It was not possible 
to obtain the right type of worker. I remember that it 
was difficult to get a stenographer, so we hired a typist 
and on occasion wrote out special letters in longhand for 
her to copy. 

Our customers were patient with us, because during 
those days they understood the reason for lack of in- 
telligent service. Now we are approaching a period in 
retail business when competition is going to be keen. We 
are returning to normal. Customers will do their shop- 
ping in stores where they feel at home, where there is a 
friendly, efficient atmosphere. 

You may say that management will not permit you to 
pay salaries attractive to the efficient worker, or you may 
say that due to other factors the workers take an inde- 
pendent attitude. What are we going to do about it? 
Management has their own problems and you are being 
paid to work out your own salvation. It is your duty 
as credit managers, to see that a new employee is properly 
trained and that the older ones have not become careless. 


Getting Accustomed to a New Position 

The toughest job for a new person is to get accustomed 
to the clamor which exists in a credit office. Do you 
remember your first job in a credit office? During those 
few days, and possibly weeks, you were in a confused 
state of mind. I remember my first job, about 30 years 
ago. ‘They had only one opening but hired two of us, 
and we were told that the one who showed the most 
aptitude for the work within a month would be retained. 
The other fellow, by his own admission, could not take 
it and gave up in a couple of weeks. I was with that 
store for nine years. 

I remember the doubts in my mind as to whether I 
would be able to accustom myself to the enormous amount 
of detail. However, as they moved me around during 
the training period, things began to make sense. I am 
aware of the fact that in some credit departments there 
are people who do not have any idea where the work 
which reaches their desk originates or what happens 
after it leaves their desk. They work automatically. 
This is the reason for a good portion of the turnover in 
credit departments: the clerks were not properly in- 
doctrinated. No matter who the person, worker or 
supervisor, his knowledge of the complete department 
operation should be checked at frequent intervals. 

At a baseball game the coaches are there to direct the 
players. From the opposing team’s bench go other signals 
to men on the field. Both of these functions tend to keep 
the players on their guard against distractions. There- 
fore, you and your assistants should be the coaches in 
your office, continually checking your operations. 

First let us analyze ourselves. Before we attempt to 
train others let us make sure that we have trained our- 
selves to do the training job. If we are to coach others 
properly, we must be capable of doing the job and 
remembering that there are certain fundamental foun- 
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dations for good human relations. We talk about main- 
taining the goodwill of our customers, but this is an im- 
possibility unless we have the goodwill of our personnel. 
We get good results in business through our people. We 
may have the most modern equipment but, if we do not 
have the respect and admiration of the team, we will 
not win. 

A friend of mine told me that once when he called 
at a certain credit office and asked the receptionist if the 
manager was in, she said, “Oh you mean God.” This 
actually happened. We must maintain a certain amount 
of decorum in the office, but we must never convey the 
idea that we think we know it all or that we never make 
mistakes. People must be treated as individuals. 

It is important that we let each worker know how he 
is getting along. 

Figure out what is expected of him. 

Tactfully point out ways to improve. 

It is important that we give credit when due. 

Look for extra or unusual performance. 

Tell him while it’s “hot.” 

It is important that we make the best use of each 
person’s ability. 

Look for ability not now being used. 

Never stand in a worker’s way. 

It is important that we tell people in advance about 
changes that affect them. 

Tell them why, if possible. 

Get them to accept the change. 

Another important ability we should develop in our- 
selves, if we are to have a smooth running organization, 
is to know how to handle properly a difficult situation 
when it arises. A book of directions “How to Use,” 
comes with an appliance used in the home to assist us in 
getting the best performance. Unfortunately, books of 
direction do not come with people. Therefore, we must 
acquire the skill of getting along with people. 

How many times in the past have you had a worker in 
your office who did not appear to have the proper mental 
attitude toward his work? How many times have you 
found it more expedient to let the person go, or transfer 
him elsewhere in the store, rather than study the case to 
find out the real reason for his attitude? 

The City College of New York, in its Intensive Busi- 
ness Training Program, places great importance in the 
subject “Dealing With People” and a part of each course 
is devoted to it, carefully exploring the 4-point method 
for clearing up difficult situations when they arise. Many 
of you know what they are, but -they bear repeating. 
Get the Facts. 

Review the record. 

Talk with the individual concerned. 

Get opinions and feelings. 

Be sure you have the whole story. 

Weigh and Decide. 

Fit the facts together. 

Consider the objective and the effect on the individual, 

group and the office. 

Do not jump to conclusions. 
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Take Action. 

Are you going to handle this yourself? 

Should you refer this to your superior? 

Watch the timing of your action. 

Check Results. 

How soon will you follow up? 

Watch for changes in attitude. 

Did your action help the office? 

Let us consider the question of a new employee. The 
newcomer should be taken on a tour of the operation in 
the same order as a new account is processed. Start with 
the interviewing section and go through to the ledger 
card, giving him a brief explanation of the various steps 
along the way. Let us be sure to introduce him to all 
those with whom he will come in contact on the job. He 
should be made to feel that he is to be an important part 
of the organization. He should be given a copy of the 
manual containing a flow chart of the operation. Do 
not rest on the fact that you have done a good job in 
writing the manual. 

The reading of the manual is not enough. If this 
were true, there would be no need for schools and col- 
leges. A person would only have to buy the various 
textbooks, read them and obtain an education. Every- 
thing in the books might be quite clear to the author 
but how sure can we be that the reader understands? 
It is necessary that someone intelligently explain the 
contents. That is why we have teachers and instructors. 
You or his supervisor should frequently sit down with 
the new employee, preferably at his desk, to see that he 
is following instructions given him. It is surprising 
how many short cuts a new employee can invent, if he 
is left to his own resources. 


Importance of Interviewer 

One of the most important jobs in a credit office is 
that of the interviewer. Care should be exercised in the 
selection of the person for this work. In many cases the 
customer’s first real contact with the innermost workings 
of a store, is when she comes to the credit office to arrange 
for an account. Possibly a sale was made by a gracious 
salesperson who suggested the opening of an account. 
In many cases the customer is brought to the credit office 
by the salesperson. What kind of reception does she get? 
Here are a few questions to ask ourselves. 

Does my interviewer have a neat appearance? 

Does he or she enjoy talking with people? 

Does he or she have the same gracious manner as the 
salesperson ? 

Is my interviewer thoroughly familiar with credit 
office procedures? 

What about the customer who objects to the various 
questions in an application? Does the interviewer know 
how to handle this situation? Have I trained him or her 
how to explain that the more information we give the 
credit bureau, the quicker they can locate the correct 
record in their files and the speedier will be their service 
to us? 

While we are on this subject of the credit bureau, 
how many of us have included its purpose and its func- 
tions in our office manual? Do we look upon the bureau 
as an outside agency? It is a vital part of every credit 
office. 

We should impress on the interviewer the importance 
of keeping up to date on business news. This applies as 


well to the person who is responsible for passing on new 
accounts. We should also give them any important in- 
formation which has come to our attention. At the be- 
ginning of each day these people should be permitted to 
scan the business section of the newspaper. This will 
not only make them feel more important in their job but 
will actually make them more alert to the strong and the 
weak points in prospective new accounts. It is important 
that neither the interviewer’s mind nor his desk be clut- 
tered with too much detail work which might prevent 
him from giving the customer immediate attention. 
Customers dislike waiting. 

A few years ago my wife and I made a sizable pur- 
chase in a certain store and it was my desire to charge 
it to our regular account but to take three months to pay. 
We went to the credit office and told our story to the re- 
ceptionist who took us to an interviewer. Approaching 
his desk I noticed that he was busy working on mail 
which had been returned by the Post Office. He did not 
even look up or invite us to have a seat, but continued 
with what he was doing. After several minutes he con- 
descended to recognize us. While waiting, I was tempted 
to walk out and cancel the purchase, because the same 
item was available in other stores. 

Remember that a customer is the most important person 
ever in our store. A customer is not dependent on us, 
we are dependent on him. A customer is not an inter- 
ruption of our work, he is the purpose of it. We are 
not doing him a favor by serving him, he is doing us a 
favor by giving us the opportunity to do so. 

What about the people who use the telephone in our 
office? How many of them have good telephone man- 
ners? How many can put the right inflection in their 
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ROOM RATES (European Plan) per day. 
For one—Inside: $4.50, 4.75, 5.00, 5.50, 6.00, 6.25, 6.50 


Outside: $7.00, 8.00, 10.00 
For two—Double-Bed Room 

Inside: $8.00, 8.50, 8.75, 9.00 

Outside: $9.50, 10.50, 12.50 
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Mail to: Reservation Department, Hotel Statler, Boston 
16, Mass. 





For two—Twin-Bed Room 

Inside: $10.00, 10.50 

Outside: $11.00, 11.50, 13.00, 15.00, 16.00 
More than two persons in One Room— 

For each additional person in Double or Twin- 

Bed Room the extra charge is $2.50 per day. 
Suite—Living Room, Bedroom and Bath 

For one: $17.00, 18.00, 21.50, 23.00 

For two: $20.00, 21.00, 22.00, 24.50, 28.00 





voice, or avoid sounding harsh and scolding? This is 
important in the collection division. In my early days in 
collection work, I was quite aggressive and I remember 
my boss telling me that it was not always what we say 
but the way we say it. We must continually check on 
the telephone technique of our personnel, because their 
mistakes reflect on us as credit managers and on the store. 
The telephone company will be very glad to furnish 
booklets on the proper use of the telephone. 

Most credit departments have a set of letters to fit 
various situations, but many times it is necessary to write 
a special letter. Let us be sure that these letters create 
only a favorable opinion of our business. An extra carbon 
of all special letters should be placed on your desk each 
day. This will give you an opportunity to check them 
and guide your correspondents in doing a good customer 
relations job. 

It is not enough that our credit office personnel be 
thoroughly familiar with our office procedures. We 
should impress upon them the fact that they are a part 
of the entire store organization. A knowledge of what 
goes on in the rest of the store is important if we are 
to get their wholehearted interest in their work. Many 
of our people do not know what happens in the sales 
department after the customer has decided to make the 
purchase. In order to build up a better relationship 
between the credit office and the sales departments, let 
us show our people that the salesperson’s job is not an 
easy one. Let us make arrangements for our training 
department to actually demonstrate what goes on from 
“Is This A Charge?” through the writing of the sales- 
check, the identification, and the refer to the credit office. 

If a credit course is conducted in your city, I urge you 
to support it. You can go just so far in your own train- 
ing program. You cannot take the place of the broader 
knowledge which your people will surely gain from the 
schooling and from their association with others like 
themselves. We can always learn something from the 
other person. 

In New York, we are quite fortunate in that there 
are ample facilities provided by two of the leading schools 
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of higher learning. Employees of credit offices and others 
interested in retail credit can obtain, in a short time, a 
good over-all knowledge of credit work. The course at 
New York University under the leadership of J. Gordon 
Dakins, General Manager of N.R.D.G.A., and the course 
at The City College of New York Commerce Center 
under the leadership of A. S. Kleckner, credit manager 
of The Namm Store, have both done a good job assisting 
in the training of credit people. ‘These courses each 
cover 30 evening hours. The City College of New York, 
as part of its Intensive Business Training Program at 
Midtown Center, also offers another course titled “Retail 
Credit Practice.” It was designed, with the assistance 
of many of New York’s credit men and with the coopera- 
tion of the Educational Committee of the Credit Bureau 
of Greater New York, to give in 225 evening hours, over 
15 weeks, a substantial foundation in retail credit. A 
number of credit men have stated that, if such a course 
had been available when they started in the field, their 
work would have been much easier. 

Inasmuch as there are many problems that arise in 
credit departments, we fortify the trainee to face these 
problems by including 30 hours of “Business Law,” 30 
hours of “Basic Principles of Accounting” and six hours 
of “Human Relations.” All sessions are conducted on 
an informal basis. Ample time is allowed for trainees 
to participate in demonstrations and discussions. Visual 
aids are used to the fullest exent. Since a knowledge of 
equipment plays a large part in credit work, exhibits are 
available in the classroom so that the trainee may learn, 
by doing, how they are used and the different procedures 
with which they are used. The various business forms 
and letters are studied and analyzed. The trainee learns 
when and how they are used in a credit department. 
Audio-Visual aids, such as motion pictures, filmstrips, 
and slides, are used to bring to the trainee new and unique 
methods employed in various systems and procedures. 

It all sums up to just this: your credit department 
is an important part of the business, so do everything in 
your power to develop the undiscovered talent in your 
personnel. alah 
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Tuesday Morning, June ZI... 


9 :00-——-AsSEMBLY—BALLROoM, Hotel Statler 
CoMMUNITY SINGING 
9:15—CALL To Orper—Dean Ashby, J. L. Brandeis 
& Sons, Omaha, Neb., President, National 
Retail Credit Association 
INVOCATION 
In MEMORIAM 
WELCOME TO Boston 
9:45—-APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES: 
CONSTITUTION AND BYLAws 
RESOLUTIONS 
CREDENTIALS 
NOMINATING 
10:00—-THE CREDIT FORUM 
Clarence E. Wolfinger, Chairman, Lit Brothers, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Second Vice President, 
National Retail Credit Association 
11:00—“Have Economic Adjustment Now and 
Prevent Depression” 
DeLoss Walker, Executive, Writer and World 
Traveler, Chicago, IIl. 
11:45—INTRODUCTION OF: 
Honorary Life Members 
Members from Canada 
Exhibitors’ Representatives 
Boston Conference Committee 
12:15—ANNOUNCEMENTS AND ADJOURNMENT 


Wednesday Morning, June ZZ... 


9:00—AssEMBLY—BALLROoM, Hotel Statler 
CoMMUNITy SINGING 
9:30-—-RECONVENE 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES: 
FINANCE 
NOMINATING 
CONSTITUTION AND ByLAaws 
CREDENTIALS 
10:15—-THE CREDIT FORUM 
Clarence E. Wolfinger, Chairman, Lit Brothers, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Second Vice President, 
National Retail Credit Association 
11:15—“National Legislative Plans” 
Harold L. Schilz, Clagett and Schilz, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Washington Counsel, National 
Retail Credit Association and Associated 
Credit Bureaus of America 
12:00—ANNOUNCEMENTS AND ADJOURNMENT 


Thursday Morning, June 23... 


9:00—AssEMBLY—BALLROOM, Hotel Statler 
CoMMUNITy SINGING 
9:15S—-RECONVENE 








PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 


35th ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL CONSUMER CREDIT CONFERENCE 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., June 20-23, 1949 





MeEMBERSHIP Awarps, L. S. Crowder, General 
Manager-Treasurer, National Retail Credit 
Association 

9 :30—INTERNATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS, Harold 
A. Wallace, Executive Vice President, Asso- 
ciated Credit Bureaus of America 

9:45—Awarps, Mrs. Helen M. Lybold, President, 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North 
America 
10:00—Panel Discussion, “Improving Credit 
Reporting” 
Moderator, F. William Johnson, 
Marcus, Dallas, Texas 
PANEL—CREDIT BUREAUS 
G. Don Smith, Credit Bureau of Montreal, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 

C. A. Wildes, Credit Bureau of Minneapolis, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

George P. Johns, Credit Bureau of Decatur, 
Decatur, IIl. 

PANEL—CREDIT MANAGERS 

F. E. Meehan, R. H. White Co., Boston, 
Mass. 
C. Glenn Evans, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
A. G. Wilson, The Robert Simpson Co. Ltd., 
. Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
11:00—“The American Canon” 

Daniel L. Marsh, President, Boston University, 

Boston, Mass. 
11:45—REPoRT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 

ACTION ON FINAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
CONSTITUTION AND ByLAws 

1950 CoNFERENCE CITY 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

ELECTION AND INSTALLATION OF 
OFFICERS 

INTRODUCTION OF OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATED CREDIT BUREAUS OF AMERICA 
Crepir WoMEN’s BREAKFAST CLUBS OF 

NortTH AMERICA 
12:45—ANNOUNCEMENTS AND ADJOURNMENT 


Educational Exhibits 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
American Automatic Typewriter Company 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Craig Machine, Inc. 

A. B. Dick Company 

Diebold, Inc. 

Farrington Manufacturing Company 
Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company 
The National Cash Register Company 
Recordak Corporation 

Remingion Rand, Inc. 

The Sawdon Company, Inc. 

TelAutograph Corporation 

Underwood Corporation 


Neiman- 


The Halle Co., 


Bros. 


New 
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Retail Sales in 1948 





ALES at all retail stores in 1948 amounted to 130 
billion dollars—10 per cent higher than in 1947 
according to the Department of Commerce. While the 
increase was substantial, the rate of gain was well below 
the 17-per cent advance in 1947 and 32 per cent in 1946. 


The slackening in upward movement appeared in both 
durable- and nondurable-goods stores. Durable-goods 
store sales were up 19 per cent and nondurables up 6 per 
cent in 1948, compared to 40 and 11 per cent, respectively, 
in 1947. The rate of gain in each of these groups was 
approximately halved from 1946 to 1947 also. 

Much of the increase in dollar sales in 1948 represented 
higher prices. The average price of goods sold in retail 
stores was up about 7 per cent for the year, the advances 
for durable and nondurable goods being roughly the same. 
Consequently, there appeared to be little change from 
1947 in the physical quantity of goods sold in nondurable- 
goods stores, but there was an appreciable gain in volume 
for the durable-goods stores. 

The rise in trade activity in 1948 was not uniform 
throughout the year. The upward trend evident in the 
previous years continued through the first half, although 
at a somewhat slower rate. In the second half, however, 
gains were small, and sales fluctuated within a narrow 
range about the June figure. 

There were some indications of hesitancy in retail 
buying during the fall. In several important categories 
sales fell below the dollar totals of the previous year. 
However, sales recovered. in December, and on a season- 
ally adjusted basis exceeded slightly the previous high 
point reached in September. 

Although dollar sales ended the year at a new high, 
most of the forward impetus characterizing the postwar 
sellers’ market had disappeared. 

Sales rose 10 per cent from 1947 to 1948, while income 
increased slightly more. This contrasts with the two pre- 
ceding years when sales advanced much more rapidly than 
income. The ratio of sales to income declined in 1948 
for the first time since the end of the war, most of the 
drop appearing in the second half of the year. 

The change in the movement of sales relative to income 
was apparent both for nondurable and durable-goods 
Whereas nondurable-store sales had been growing 
faster than income through 1947, a small movement in 
the reverse direction took place in 1948. In spite of this, 
the proportion of income spent in nondurable-goods stores 


stores. 


remained well above the corresponding figures in prewar 
years. 

Durable sales advanced relative to income over the 
year. However, the rate of increase slowed perceptibly, 
and in the second half of 1948, the sales-income ratio for 
durable goods did not change. 

Until 1948, practically every kind of nondurable-goods 
business showed a steady advance in sales following the 
end of the war. However, during this past year a number 
of trades reported declined. In some lines, a downward 
movement in prices accompanied the slowing in demand. 
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Sales tended downward in apparel stores, except for 
women’s wear. For men’s clothing and for shoe stores, 
the latter half of 1947 was the peak 6-month period, and 
business declined throughout most of 1948. Women’s 
apparel, in contrast, was the strongest of the nondurable- 
goods lines, and sales continued to rise without any im- 
portant interruption. 

The value of food-store sales pushed upward more 
slowly as a drop in retail food prices occurred in the latter 
half of the year. Department-store sales also showed 
narrower year-to-year changes in the last months of 1948, 
Sales of filling stations leveled off in the fall, after a 
large gain in the first half. Drug stores and eating and 
drinking places reported only small changes from the pre- 
ceding year. 

Among the durable-goods stores the automotive group 
again registered a strong advance. Sales for the year were 
up about a fourth over 1947. The building material and 
hardware stores also reported a big increase in 1948, but 
in this group sales in the latter part of the year fell below 
their summer peaks. 

Sales at stores in the homefurnishings group were only 
about 7 per cent above 1947. Moreover, in the last 
quarter of the year there was actually a decline in sales. 
This decline occurred in both household appliance and 


Sales of Retail Stores 
[Millions of dollars] 
































Kind of business | 1946 1947 | 1948 
All retail stores __--------------- | 100,787 118,328 | 129,923 
Durable-goods stores ........------- | 21,761 | 30,392) 36,276 
Automotive group --.------------ | 8,808 | 13,778 | 17,563 
Motor vehicle dealers _._..----- | 7,145 | 12,100] 15,780 
Parts and accessories __._._____- | 1,663 1,678 1,783 
Building material and hardware| | 
BINED nccccecncncscnccences | 6,750} 9,092 | 10,834 
Building materials -....-------- 4,137 5,695 | 6,869 
Farm implements -------------- 787 1,180 1,555 
Barware ...2424.s.--..------- 1,826 2,217 2,410 
Homefurnishings group —~.-------- | 4,860 6,213 6,676 
Furniture and housefurnishings__| 3,175 | 3,746 3,948 
Household appliances and radios_| 1,685| 2,467 2,728 
FOG eceretinccosqnauagunnwns 1,343 | 1,309] 1,203 
Nondurable-goods stores -.-..------- 79,026 | 87,936 | 93,647 
ROGUE GION. cicccincniinimipnenncs 8,981 | 9413] 9,867 
Men’s clothing and furnishings--| 2,227| 2,414| 2,413 
Women’s apparel and accessories_| 4,033| 4,141 4,530 
Family and other apparel ------ | 1,262] 1,325 1,387 
a ae eS ae | 1,459 1,533 1,537 
a fo eee 3,520 3,659 3,687 
Eating and drinking places ~----~- 12,362 | 12,485 | 12,612 
a a ee 25,005 | 29,584 | 31,857 
Grocery and combination ~------ 19,144 | 23,164 | 25,012 
SION GONE aaicbntemancpiinnenit 5,861 6,420 | 6,845 
PE SIE caieenieitennn 4,065| 5,193] 6,325 
General merchandise group ------ 14,611 | 16,003 | 16,992 
Department, including mail order_| 9,621 10,615 | 11,322 
General, including general mer- 
chandise with food _.--._-- 1,676 1,858 1,938 
Dry goods and other general mer-} 
GING stinicecnncensnianee | 1,463 | 1,538] 1,601 
on ee ee et Seer | 1,851 1,992 2,131 
Oe |} 10,482] 11,599 | 12,307 
a ne ene 1,912 1,874 1,845 
J) ee 8,570 9,725 | 10,462 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business 
Economics. 
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Credit Practices 


To be Reported in Census of Business 


THE EXTENT and nature of credit practices 
throughout the nation’s distributive trades will be deter- 
mined in the Census of Business to be conducted by the 
United States Bureau of the Census during the spring 
months of 1949. This census, the first of its kind since 
1939, will cover 1948 business operations of the three 
million wholesale, retail, and service trade establishments 
in the country. 

Retail stores whose annual sales exceed $100,000 will 
be asked to report the amounts of net sales for 1948, sub- 
dividing the total into: (a) cash and C.O.D. sales. 
(b) Charge accounts and open credit sales. (c) Install- 
ment or deferred payment sales. 

Data also will be collected on balances due from 
customers using charge accounts and open credit, and 
from those who made their purchases on installment or 
deferred payment plans. Wholesale establishments will 
report: (a) Amount of 1948 credit sales. (b) Accounts 
and notes receivable outstanding as of December 31, 
1948, and December 31, 1947. (c) Number of credit 
accounts December 31, 1948. (d) Bad debt losses (re- 
ceivables written off during 1948 as uncollectible). 


Changes Within the Credit Structure 


Statistics to be published upon completion of the Census 
will reveal changes and developments within the credit 
structure that have occurred during a decade of business 
expansion augmented to unprecedented dimensions by 
consumer spending. Credit information will be available 
on a national scale, ani for those states, areas, and county 
groups where business concentration is sufficient to pro- 
vide summaries that will not reveal the activities of in- 
dividual establishments. 

Other data to be compiled in the Census include 
number of stores and total sales, number of proprietors 
of unincorporated businesses, pay roll and employment, 
sales analyzed by principal merchandise lines, and in- 
ventories of merchandise on hand at the beginning and 
end of 1948. Reporting forms, prepared by the Census 
Bureay in cooperation with representatives of more than 
50 trade associations and with other organizations operat- 
ing in the interests of business, will be personally dis- 





Your Copy of 
FR E — H Consumer Credit Letter 


Join the many credit executives all over the country who profit 
from the Consumer Credit Letter each week. 

The “Letter” is a cross section of executive credit thinking. It keeps 
you abreast of important news and gives you a background upon 
which to base your decisions. 


Here are some subjects covered: 
© Credit Financing 
® Collection Trends 
@ Washington News 


The CCL is for busy Executives... 

A large staff of editors read, sift and evaluate reams of current 
material, and present it in easy-to-read form. 

Write today for your free copy and further particulars. No salesman. 
No obligation. 


Consumer Credit Letter 


© Credit Sales Promotion 
© Credit Significance 
© Credit Pitfalls 


Dept. W1, 415 N. Dearborn 
Chicago 10, Illinois 





tributed and collected by some 4,500 official enumerators. 
The forms are tailored to meet special informational 
needs of individual trade segments. 

Original Census of Business legislation provided for 
the first Census of the field, taken in 1930, and for 
similar censuses at ten year intervals. New legislation, 
Public Law 671, enacted by the 80th Congress, marks 
an important change in frequency with which the nation’s 
distributive system is evaluated. In addition to author- 
izing the coming Business Census, it provides for sub- 
sequent counts at five year intervals, and for annual and 
other surveys of the business field. 

The new Census law requires all business establish- 
ments to file reports, and imposes upon the Census 
Bureau the responsibility of guarding against publication 
of data in any form which would reveal operations of 
individual establishments. All Census employees are 
bound by an oath of secrecy, and are subject to penal 
action if they violate their pledge. 

Preliminary Census of Business results relating to 
selected cities, geographic areas, and to special subjects 
will be released late in 1949. A continuing flow of sum- 
maries will be published throughout 1950. Early in 
1951 final printed Census volumes will be available. 
These data will present a complete statistical picture of 
distribution and service in the nation as a whole, in each 
region, state, city, and county in the United States, and 
in the territories of Hawaii and Alaska.—Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 





radio stores and furniture and housefurnishings stores. 
The restoration of credit restrictions, which apparently 
led to some anticipation of fourth-quarter buying in Sep- 
tember, may have been partly responsible for the drop. 

The drop in appliance sales showed up strongly in the 
appliance departments of department stores. Dollar sales 
of refrigerators, washing machines, vacuum cleaners, and 
other major appliances in the third quarter of 1948 were 
running 10 per cent higher than in the corresponding 
period of the year before, but in the fourth quarter they 
fell about 25 per cent behind 1947. The furniture and 
the radio departments were similarly affected, although 
not so severely. In contrast, sales in the women’s wear 
departments—except for furs and some accessories—were 
well ahead of year-ago figures in both quarters. 


The phenomenal increase in the number of television 
sets sold has already been mentioned. Nearly a million 
sets were bought—five times as many as in the previous 
year. 

Jewelry-store sales continued the decline which had 
started in 1946. However, activity in this line is still far 
above prewar. The tendency for downward movement 
in sales of luxury goods is underlined by tax reports, 
which showed significantly lower returns from excise 
taxes on furs, jewelry, and cabaret entertainment. 

In general, the pattern of retail trade in 1948 implied 
growing restraint on the part of consumers. Supply had 
caught up with backlogs in most lines, and price and 
quality competition was becoming increasingly important. 
However, the volume of activity was still the highest in 
history. tok 
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Collecting the Installment Loan 


BERNARD J. McCRORY, Manager, Personal Finance Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


N OPERATING a personal finance service 
such as ours, it is a primary rule to remember 
that the customer is the most important person in 
the office. The dollar he borrows from us is no 
different from and will go no further than the 
dollar he borrows from our competitor. There- 
fore, he must be attracted to us by the service 
which we render him, so that we can insure his 
friendship and cooperation. I¢ is undeniably true 
that the object of any collection work is to secure 
the money which is owed. But closely allied to 
this objective is the necessity for making the col- 
lection fairly and justly, so that the borrower re- 
mains your friend and your customer when the 
delinquency is adjusted. 

This does not mean that we in the small loan business 
sacrifice firmness for good public relations. But we have 
found that most delinquents can be helped to pay more 
easily than they can be forced to pay and that this policy 


of firmness, tempered with courtesy, is rewarding in the 
long run. 


Proper Investigation Eliminates Delinquency 


We have also found that proper investigation and ex- 
planation of the loan transaction will eliminate 95 per 
cent of our delinquency. A good investigation will erase 
the poor credit risk before he gets on the books. So we 
go into considerable detail in ascertaining the credit 
worth of an individual, probably much more so than do 
most credit departments. . Our investigation department, 
in addition to using the credit bureau files, verifies present 
and ‘previous employment and residences, checks the land- 
lord, contacts other credit sources, and tries to get some 
line on the applicant’s personal reputation. All .this is 
done quickly and diplomatically, without violating the 
confidence of the borrower. The information thus ob- 
tained serves primarily as the basis for deciding on the 
approval or rejection of the application. However, in 
the event of delinquency, these same facts serve as an 
excellent foundation toward finding a solution of the 
difficulty. 

In considering a loan applicant, we feel that each 
customer is an individual and must be treated as such. 
If, in explaining the loan transaction, we impress upon 
him the importance of prompt payment, and show him 
the many advantages of such payment, our battle is half 
won. This also is the time to instill in the customer a 
feeling of confidence and friendship in you and your 
office. He is less likely to embarrass you by delinquency 
if he feels that you are his friend. And, during the 
course of the contract, the consideration and friendliness 
shown toward the customer in each contact he has with 
the office will go a long way toward maintaining the will 
to pay. 

That phrase, “Maintaining the will to pay,” is a vital 
part of our collection policy. The small loan business 
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is built upon the precept that the majority of people are 
essentially honest. Many loans are made with little or 
no security, so the desire of the borrower to discharge 
his obligation is of the utmost importance. Even after 
an account becomes delinquent, various appeals may be 
used: sustaining your mutual friendship, protecting his 
credit standing, easing his conscience, saving money on 
interest charges, all of these are valuable. With the 
delinquent account, if we can re-establish in him the will 
to pay, we are likely to have little future trouble with 
that particular customer. 


What do we actually do when an account becomes de- 
linquent? The first step is to send a friendly reminder 
of overdue payment, usually allowing a grace period 
of two to three days after the due date. Then we wait 
three more days, and if no payment is made, we contact 
the customer by telephone or letter. You will note that 
we try to catch the delinquency early, so that our prompt- 
ness will convince the customer we expect him to meet 
his obligations in the same prompt manner. 

If no payment is forthcoming by the second or third 
contact, it is probable we are in for a bit of trouble. 
So we try to analyze what type of delinquency is facing 
us. Perhaps it is just carelessness, or maybe a temporary 
emergency. Maybe there is an imaginary inability to 
pay, or maybe an actual inability to pay. Analysis of the 
investigation report, payment record and other available 
facts may give us some inkling of the nature of the 
problem and enable us to plan accordingly. 

Most of our collection work is done by telephone or 
by letter. Recently credit and collection men in various 
retail fields have come to rely more and more heavily 
on the telephone as a collection medium. We in the 
small loan business have made wide use of the telephone 
call in collection work for many years. The telephone 
call is direct, decisive and personal and we use it con- 
stantly. For the casual delinquent it serves as a gentle 
reminder which usually does the trick. With a real 
problem child, you can be just as firm as you want to be 
and perhaps create an even better impression than by a 
personal call, because the customer on the other end of 
the line does not know whether you look like Jack Demp- 
sey or Casper Milquetoast. To him, you are just a big 
voice with a big company behind you. 


No Outside Collectors Employed 


Our company does not employ an outside collection 
agency. Regardless of how serious the delinquency, we 
try to train our men to handle it capably. We feel we 
have more interest in the problem than an outside agency 
might have, and this personal interest helps us to dig 
a little deeper than we might otherwise. I feel a resent- 
ment toward the person to whom I have given money 
and who breaks his word to me by becoming delinquent. 
It is a challenge to my business sense and my credit 
judgment, and I am going to go out of my way to see 
that account collected. This personal interest which all 
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our men share sometimes is the extra impetus which leads 
to the solution to the problem. 


We only make a personal call on a delinquent account 
when we consider the situation serious. The man mak- 
ing the call governs his actions by the degree of delin- 
quency, the history of the case, and the security involved. 
The purpose of making the call is not to secure money, 
but to find the reason for the delinquency and to adjust 
the account promptly. Our men are instructed not to 
accept money on a personal call without the permission of 
the manager. By doing so the customer is impressed with 
the fact that his contract was made in the office and that 
is where he is to make his payments. The caller empha- 
sizes to the customer that his presence there is highly un- 
usual, and that we expect to find a satisfactory expla- 
nation for the delinquency. 


If arrangements for prompt payment are not made to 
the satisfaction of our representative, an appointment 
is arranged for the customer to call at the office to see 
the manager. We find this procedure of getting the 
customer to the office a particularly effective collection 
technique. In the office he is on our home ground. He 
feels ill at ease because when he is talking to the manager, 
he knows this is the fellow who gave him the money 
when he needed it. The customer knows he was treated 
fairly and that he is in the wrong. Therefore, if we are 
able to manage properly, we will get our delinquency 
adjusted. 

Helpful Budget Suggestions 


If he thinks he cannot make ends meet, we try to 
budget his income, or suggest other sources of revenue 
he might use. If it is a temporary emergency, we review 
the facts and grant him an extension until the emergency 
has passed. We do not encourage payments made with 
money received from public assistance funds. In the 
case of the customer who is receiving such aid, we will 
work closely with the social service agency in rehabilitat- 
ing the borrower. 


On the other hand, if it develops we have a deadbeat 
on our hands, we will use every means in our power to 
get the account paid in full at once. In this connection 
it is well to point out here that, in every instance, we will 
attempt to effect collection without resorting to legal 
action. We feel it creates adverse public opinion to take 
such steps if they can be avoided in any way. However 
with some people such a course is the only answer, and 
in such cases, we will take advantage of our legal rights 
and have judgment issued against the assets of the bor- 
rower. I would like to emphasize that this is never 
done with clients who are actually unable to meet their 
obligations, but only in those cases where the customer 
has the ability to pay and refuses to do so. 


Our collection technique is geared for the individual 
problem at hand. We try to control delinquency at the 
source by proper investigation and good credit judgment. 
We establish the will to pay in the mind of the borrower. 
We try to act promptly when delinquency arises, and by 
analysis discover the cause of the trouble and attempt to 
cure it. We avoid harsh collection methods, feeling we 
can promote the best interests of our company by helping 
the customer to pay rather than forcing him to pay and, 
in so doing, we make him a better credit risk for all of 
us, and a better citizen for the community. wk 





Harry H. Fettes 


HARRY H. FETTES retired as credit manager of 
Sears, Roebuck and Company, Atlanta, Georgia, on 
February 1, 1949. A native of Aberdeen, Scotland, Mr. 
Fettes came to America in 1913 and obtained a position 
with Carson Pirie Scott & Company, Chicago, Ill. In 
1917 he entered military service, but returned to Carsen’s 
at the close of the war. In 1922 he joined Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company, Chicago, as a collection corres- 
pondent, from which he rapidly progressed to credit man- 
ager of the Sears Control Store, Atlanta, in 1926. He 
inaugurated the experiment of selling furniture on credit 
for his company. 

Mr. Fettes’ abilities have not been limited to his voca- 
tion. He has been President of the Atlanta Credit As- 
sociation, President of the Third District of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association, and was a National Di- 
rector for several terms. 


From the start Mr. Fettes’ courage, resourcefulness, 
geniality and tact endeared him to the hearts of his as- 
sociates, insuring his success as an executive and firmly 
establishing him as their friend. On the eve of his re- 
tirement, a dinner given in his honor was attended by 
approximately 100 Sears executives, who gathered to wish 
him well. Among the gifts presented to him were two 
booklets designed by devoted employees, one a series of 
essays prepared by division members of the credit and 
collection department as a tribute, and the other a pic- 
torial history of his life. In addition he received a tele- 
vision set, a leather club chair, and a set of matched 
Kaywoodie pipes. 

Mr. Fettes lives at 983 E. Rock Springs Road, N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. He will be succeeded by L. M. Spalding 
of the Sears Memphis mail order house. Pictured below 
are a few of the Sears, Roebuck and Company officials 
who attended the dinner. Seated, left to right: Jackson 
F. Moore, Vice-President and director; Mr. Fettes; and 
John C. Grabbe, Atlanta mail order manager. Standing, 
left to right: Ralph J. DeMotte, treasurer and director, 
and I. E. Joseph, national credit manager. 
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National Membership Activities 
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ROLL OF HONOR 


Here is the roll of new National Units which have 
been organized since June 1, 1948: 


City Date Members 
Crossville, Tennessee June 18, 1948 10 
Silver Springs, Maryland July 15, 1948 39 
Troy, Alabama July 20, 1948 52 
Saskatoon, Sask., Canada August 13, 1948 14 
Courtenay, B. C. Canada September 28, 1948 69 
Kirkland, Washington September 30, 1948 39 
Shelton, Washington October 8, 1948 12 
Red Deer, Alta., Canada October 14, 1948 47 
Burlington, North Carolina October 15, 1948 18 
Anniston, Alabama November 8, 1948 24 
Newberg, Oregon November 22, 1948 28 
Moline, Illinois December 14, 1948 31 
Coos Bay, Oregon February 4, 1949 59 
Tecumseh, Michigan February 11, 1949 18 
Mitchell, South Dakota February 17, 1949 15 
Rochester, Minnesota March 4, 1949 15 


New members reported by Districts from June 1, 1948, 

through March 14, 1949. 
District Members 
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Old Associations reporting 25 or more new members 


since June 1, 1948 through March 14, 1949. 


District City Members 
1 Montreal, Quebec, Canada 52 
Springfield, Massachusetts 85 
Providence, Rhode Island 26 
2 New York, New York 89 
3 Jacksonville, Florida 25 
Tampa, Florida 26 
Atlanta, Georgia 111 
4 Johnson City, Tennessee 37 
Knoxville, Tennessee 25 
6 Sioux City, Iowa 30 
Omaha, Nebraska 143 
7 Kansas City, Missouri 66 
St. Louis, Missouri 30 
Wichita, Kansas 54 
8 Houston, Texas 27 
9 Denver, Colorado 63 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 44 
Salt Lake City, Utah 55 
10 Portland, Oregon 43 
Kamloops, B. C., Canada 49 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 78 
Longview, Washington 54 
Tacoma, Washington 119 
Seattle, Washington. 98 
Spokane, Washington 84 
11 Los Angeles, California 195 
Redlands, California 60 
San Francisco, California 102 
12 Wilmington, Del. 35 
Washington, D. C. 46 
Baltimore, Maryland 53 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 28 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 276 


*78 Educational memberships not included. 
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Billings, Montana 


The Retail Credit Association of Billings, Montana, 
held their Annual Meeting in February, and elected the 
following officers and directors: President, Horace Me- 
Bride, Christianson Plumbing & Heating Co. ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Jean Hartman, Anderson Oldsmobile Co.; Treas- 
urer, Ray Spanier, Security Trust & Savings Bank; and 
Secretary, Ken Dugan, Billings Credit Bureau. | Direc- 
tors: Norm McGinty, Credit Service Inc.; Mervyn 
Johnson, Radio & General Repair Service; Charles Sum- 
ner, Hart-Albin Co., and Bill Bollum, D. J. Cole Co. 


Coquille, Oregon 

The Retail Credit Association of Coquille, Oregon, 
voted recently to change the name of their organization 
to the Retail Credit Association of Southwestern Oregon, 
thus enlarging their scope to include more territory. 
Article V of the association constitution states that of 
six directors, three “shall be appointed from North of 
Coaledo, and three from South of Coaledo,” indicating 
that this change will enable them to serve a greater 
number of merchants in an expanded area. Officers for 
1949 will be: President, Donald Farr, Farr and Elwood 
Co., Coquille; Vice-President, Joe Fitzpatrick, First 
National Bank of Portland, North Bend; Vice-President, 
Fred Lorenz, Lorenz Department Store, Coquille; and 
Treasurer, Karl Gehlert, The Hub, Coos Bay. Direc- 
tors will be: Lex Wheeler, North Bend Electric, North 
Bend; Gregg Purser, First National Bank of PortJand, 
Coos Bay; Buck Everett, Coos Bay Finance, Coos Bay; 
Elvin Eades, Eades Service Station, Myrtle Point; Sig 
Peterson, First National Bank of Portland, Coquille; 
and Merl Pettit, Lamb Hardware, Coquille. 


Duluth, Minnesota 


At the Annual Meeting of the Associated Retail Credit 
Men of Duluth, Minnesota, held February 17, 1949, 
the following officers were elected: President, Reuben 
Shapiro, First Street Store; Vice-President, Hans Farver, 
French-Bassett & Scott Co.; Secretary, John H. Coad, 
Retail Credit Association of Duluth, and Treasurer, 
Edna Berg of the United Dairies. Directors elected 
were: Eleanor Wilson, Anderson Furniture Co., and 


Leonard C. Husband, Edward F. Wahl Co. 


Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


Officers and directors elected at the Annual Meeting 
of the Credit Granters’ Association of Edmonton, Al- 
berta, Canada, recently, are: President, C. McDonell, 
Dittrich Men’s Shop; Vice-President, Frank E. Bren- 
nand, C. Woodward Ltd., and Secretary-Treasurer, Cy 
H. Williams, Credit Bureau of Edmonton. Directors 
are: Wm. Clyde, Personal Loan & Finance Co.; Len 
Lambert, Kenn’s Service Garage Ltd., P. M. Ramsay, 
J. A. Werner Hardware Co., Ltd.; Mrs. K. Dunlop, 
Johnstone-Walker Ltd.; J. A. Alexander, Prudham 
Building Supplies; W. Pettigrew, Campbell’s Furniture 
Ltd., and Miss C. Hague, Walk-Rite Ltd. 
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Regulation W Terms Relaxed 





THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS of the Federal 
Reserve System has announced modification of Regulation 
W, effective Monday, March 7, making the maximum 
maturity uniformly 21 months, instead of 15 to 18 
months, on all extensions of consumer instalment credit, 
and reducing down payments on furniture, appliances, 
etc., from 20 per cent to 15 per cent, while retaining the 
331% per cent down payment on automobiles. 

This modification is based on continuous study of the 
operations of the Regulation since it was reinstated last 
September, and on the experience of Federal Reserve 
Banks and their branches in its administration in the 
field. In recommending last summer that Congress 
authorize reinstatement of the Regulation, the Board 
stated that the authority would be used flexibly and that 
the Board would be ready at all times to tighten or relax 
the terms in accordance with the objectives of the au- 
thority. The amendment also contains two minor modifica- 
tions of a technical nature. 


The text of the amendment is as follows: Regulation 
W is hereby amended in the following respects, effective 
March 7, 1949: 1. By inserting immediately after the 
words “structure or” and immediately before the number 
“(2)” in section 7 (g) of the regulation: “other entire 
unit designed for residential occupancy, or” 

2. By changing “20 per cent” and “80 per cent” in 
Part 1, Group B of the Supplement to read, respectively, 
“15 per cent” and “85 per cent.” 


3. By changing Part 2 of the Supplement to read as_ 


follows: “Part 2. Maturities——The maximum maturity 
for all listed articles and for unclassified instalment loans 
is 21 months.” 

4. By changing the figure “20” to “24” in Part 3 of 
the Supplement. 


Resolution of the Legislative Committee 
The Legislative Committee of the National Retail 
Credit Association, of which Past President Jos. A. White 
is chairman, met at Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., 
on February 25, 1949. At that meeting a resolution con- 
cerning Regulation W was unanimously adopted as one 
of the items on the agenda. It was released for publica- 
tion on February 28, 1949 and received considerable 
publicity in the press and on the radio. Three days later, 
on March 3, 1949, the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve Board announced the above changes to take effect 
on March 7, 1949. The text of the resolution follows: 
WHEREAS, Regulation W of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System applying to and regu- 


lating consumer installment credit sales, together with 
supplements and amendments thereof, will expire on June 
30, 1949; and, 

WHEREAS, The membership of the National Retail 
Credit Association is comprised of and represents some 
25,000 members, located throughout the United States 
engaged in every line of business where consumer credit 
is granted, including merchants, furniture and apparel 
stores, banks, loan and finance companies, utility com- 
panies, etc., and a great many of such members have 
reported to the national officers of this association that 
Regulation W is imposing a hardship on many retail con- 
sumers because of the high monthly payments required 
by the Regulation; and, 

WHEREAS, The members of this organization feel 
that monthly terms on installment sales should be reason- 
ably longer in time in order to permit persons of average 
income to make purchases of necessities and pay debts 
previously incurred and thus remain within a normal 
range of living expenses and living standards without 
imposing upon them undue strain, 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: That 
the National Retail Credit Association through its Legis- 
lative Committee meeting in Washington this 25th day 
of February, 1949, does hereby request the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System to modify and 
liberalize the Regulation in the following respects: 


Group A: That the present requirement of one-third 
down-payment on the purchase of automobiles be con- 
tinued, but that the maximum time in which to pay for 
same be extended to a period of twenty-four (24) months 
regardless of the amount of indebtedness ; 


Group B: That the down-payment requirement of 20 
per cent on other types of merchandise purchased on the 
installment plan, such as, furniture, radios, television 
sets, washing machines, refrigerators and so forth, be 
reduced to 15 per cent and that the time of payment for 
same be extended from 15 to 18 months on purchases 
of $1,000.00 or less, and that on purchases on which the 
unpaid balance exceeds $1,000.00 the payment period 
be extended to 24 months. 

The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
is urged to make the above modifications in the Regulation 
effective immediately. 

The Washington Counsel for the National Retail 
Credit Association, Clagett and Schilz, are directed by 
the Legislative Committee of this Association to present 
this Resolution to the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. ; 
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Ever Loaned Your Credit World? 


WE’LL WAGER you’ve often said: “You must read this article in The Credit World . . . here, 
take my copy!” That’s why we thought you’d like for us to send a free copy of a recent issue to 
friends of yours who have not really “discovered” how stimulating The Credit World can be. 

We will be glad to send a copy to as many as five of your friends if you will send us their names 
and addresses. There is no cost to you or your friends, however, if they indicate to us that they want 
to receive it regularly, their membership will be solicitated. Address, National Retail Credit As- 
sociation, 218 Shell Building, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 
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Plymouth Furs in New Location 


Plymouth Furs, Minneapolis, Minn., have moved to 
their new and enlarged quarters at 81 South Tenth St., 
according to an announcement received from Lil Person, 
Credit Manager of the store and former president of the 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America. 
The organization, one of the leading furriers in Min- 
neapolis, was established over 57 years ago. 


San Francisco, California 


At the annual meeting of the Associated Retail Credit 
Men of San Francisco, held on Tuesday, January 18, 
1949, in San Francisco, California, the following officers 
and directors were elected: President, Marcus A. Levi- 
son, Roos Bros.; Vice-President, S. A. Fibish, Livingston 
Bros.; and Treasurer, Charles J. Benson, Retail Credit 
Association. Directors: Bert C. Duncan, Robert S. 
Atkins Co.; John R. Ferguson, City of Paris; Thomas 
M. Topp, Hale Bros. Stores, and E. R. Tretheway, 
Earle C. Anthony. 

The retiring president, George T. Petersen, Assistant 
Vice-President, The San Francisco Bank, was presented 
with a two-suiter traveling bag in recognition of his 
excellent performance as president. “Treasurer Charles 
J. Benson was presented with a complete leather golf 
bag for his efforts as treasurer for the past year. Frank 
Batty, Past President of the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation, and a lifetime member of the group, attended the 
Board of Directors’ meeting, January 26, 1949, and 
gave a short talk. 


Annual Meeting at Cleveland 


The Cleveland Retail Credit Mens Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, held their 51st annual meeting on February 
8, 1949, with an attendance of approximately 600 mem- 
bers and guests. At that time Clifford W. Tobey, 
credit manager of the East Ohio Gas Co., was elected 
President, and Joseph L. Fowler, director of accounts 
The May Co., Vice-President. Joseph G. Ost, Cowell 
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Coming District Meetings 


District Three (Florida, Georgia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina) and District Four (Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Tennessee) will hold a joint annual meet- 
ing in Nashville, Tenn., April 24, 25, 26 and 27, 1949. 

District Eight (Texas) will hold its annual meeting in 
Dallas, Texas, May 1, 2 and 3, 1949. 

District Nine (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and 
Wyoming) will hold its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Colorado, Glenwood Springs, Colo., April 10, 11, 12, 
1949, 

District Ten (Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington, 
Alaska, Alberta, Canada, British Columbia, Canada, and 
Saskatchewan, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at 
the Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash., May 14, 15, 16 and 
17, 1949. 

District Eleven (Arizona, California, Nevada and 
Hawaii) will hold its annual meeting in Bakersfield, 


Calif., April 25 and 26, 1949. 





& Hubbard Co., was re-elected Treasurer; William H. 
Gray was re-elected Secretary-Manager, and Gordon W. 
Gray, Assistant Secretary. Re-elected as trustees for 
three-year terms were, J. G. Ost, Carl F. Peck, O. A. 
Dean Dairy Co., and A. R. Peterman, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

Mr. Tobey has been active for several years in the 
utility group of the National Retail Credit Association. 
He will soon celebrate 35 years of service with the East 
Ohio Gas Company. Mr. Fowler went to The May 
Company from Jordan-Marsh, Boston, and Mr. Ost has 
been connected with the Cleveland association for 33 
years, during 10 of which he served as Treasurer. Wil- 
liam H. Gray has been with the association for 32 years, 
and his son, Gordon Gray, for about 18. 

Shown in the picture below on the left is William 
H. Gray. In the center picture are, left to right, J. G. 
Ost, A. R. Peterman, and Carl F. Peck. In the picture 
on the right is Clifford W. Tobey. 
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Charles H. Dicken in New Position 
Charles H. Dicken became credit sales manager of 
Gimbels, Philadelphia, Pa., on April 1, 1949. He went 
to Gimbels from Davison-Paxon, Atlanta, Ga., where 
he has been assistant controller and credit manager for 
the past five years. 


Vincent Malm in New Position 
Vincent Malm has been appointed credit manager of 
J. N. Adam & Co., Buffalo, New York, succeeding F. 
J. Fitzpatrick, who recently resigned. Mr. Malm has 
been in charge of the store’s accounting department for 
the last three years and previously was with the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 


For Sale 


We recently installed cycle billing and we no longer 
need our Remington Rand Kardex Files: 








59... 7 panel cabinets, capacity 41,300 names 
61... 22 panel cabinets, capacity 134,200 names 
38 . . . 33 panel cabinets, capacity 125,400 names 


These files carry insert cards one and three-fourths 
by five inches and can be equipped with pockets to ac- 
commodate three by five inch cards. All are in excellent 
condition and many of them are only slightly used. We 
should like to dispose of the files in a single lot. How- 
ever, we will sell any number wanted. ‘The entire lot 
can be had for only a fraction of the original cost. Some 
of the files were used only a few months.—F. P. Scott, 
Credit Manager, Woodward & Lothrop, Washington 
ce, 5A Sn 


Positions Wanted 


CREDIT MANAGER or ASSISTANT. Southern State pre- 
ferred, however, will consider other locations. At present 
employed as Credit and Collection Manager of large re- 
tail home furnishing store. Have a thorough knowledge 
of methods, credits, collections, office procedure and sales 
promotions. Excellent references as to character and 


ability. Box 491, The Crepir Wor Lp. 


Crepir MANAGER of largest sporting goods store in 
Rocky Mountain area desires new connection for greater 
opportunity. Age 37, university graduate, veteran, ex- 
perienced in all phases of accounting and office manage- 
ment, credit sales promotion and traffic management. 
Excellent references. Box 392, The Crepir Wor .p. 








Credit School at San Mateo and Burlingame 


San Mateo and Burlingame, California, recently con- 
cluded a highly successful five-course meeting in credit 
and collections conducted by Frank Batty, Past President 
of National Retail Credit Association. Forty students 
registered and the average attendance did not diminish. 
Mrs. Edna Wilkinson, manager of the Bureau, did an 
excellent job in promoting the course. She attended 
each meeting and at the close was accorded a hearty vote 
of thanks for her enthusiasm and splendid cooperation. 


Harland C. Bush Moves to Chicago 


Harland C. Bush has recently been appointed manager 
of the Credit Bureau of Cook County, Chicago, Illinois. 
He was manager of the Credit Bureau Division, Retail 
Merchants Association, Buffalo, New York, since Oc- 
tober, 1945, prior to which he was manager of the Credit 
Bureau of Des Moines, Iowa. He has been a director at 
large of the ABC of A and president of its Ninth District. 
He has also participated in various civic, and church affairs. 

Officers and directors of the Credit Bureau of Cook 
County are: President, Hector Suyker, The Fair; Vice- 
President, John T. Pirie, 2nd, Carson, Pirie Scott & Co.; 
Vice-President, Earle Harrison, Marshall Field & Co.; 
Treasurer, Ben Rimskie, M. L. Rothschild & Co.; Secre- 
tary, Harry Okin, 12th Street Store, and Assistant Secre- 
tary, William O. Hansen, Wieboldt Stores, Inc. Direc- 
tors are: Fred Morgan, Mandel Brothers, and L. D. 
Hemphill, Charles A. Stevens Co. 


Dinner Meeting at Sioux City 


The Sioux City Retail Credit Association, Sioux City, 
Iowa, had a dinner meeting on Monday, February 14, 
1949, in honor of Dean Ashby, President of The National 
Retail Credit Association. At that time Leo Stroupe, 
Chairman of the membership committee, presented to Mr. 
Ashby the names of 35 new members in the national 
association which were obtained as the result of a two 
weeks’ drive. 

Among those attending the dinner for Mr, Ashby were 
the Credit Women’s Breakfast Club and a large delega- 
tion from the National Association of Credit Men. In 
the photograph below, from left to right are: C. Ray 
Stowell, immediate past director of N.R.C.A.; Mrs. 
Nell Betts, President, Credit Women’s Breakfast Club; 
W. C. Slotsky, Manager, Credit Bureau of Sioux City; 
Bert King, program chairman and Vice-President; Mr. 
and Mrs. Dean Ashby and Leo Stroupe. 
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EDIT DEPARTNEM 





W. H. BUTTERFIELD 


M' IST OF THE qualities necessary for good credit 
department letters begin with C. For the sake 
of alliteration, we might call them the ‘Cardinal C’s of 
Constructive Credit Correspondence” : 


Clearness Character 
Correctness Co-operation 
Courtesy Consideration 
Conciseness Consistency 
Completeness Cheerfulness 


All ten of these qualities go into the writing of a good 
business letter. All have been emphasized repeatedly in 
this department, though not always under the headings 
listed in the “Cardinal C’s.” 

But there is another word that also begins with the 
letter C, and often it is far more conspicuous in our 
letters than the constructive qualities just enumerated. 
This word is Carelessness—a chronic weakness of many 
who write business letters on company letterheads. Some 
of the damaging effects of this negative quality are re- 
viewed in the lower half of the next column. 


This Month’s Illustrations 


The four letter specimens reproduced on the next page 
were selected because they utilize the “Cardinal C’s” and 
avoid the weaknesses that result from careless workman- 
ship. All are good letters, whether judged from the 
standpoint of content, construction, or mechanical layout. 


Illustration No. 1, follows up the opening of charge 
accounts. The letter extends a cordial, sincere welcome, 
and invites the suggestions and comments of new credit 
patrons. It also includes a prestige-building element that 
fits smoothly and logically into the message. The second 
paragraph is sure to build consumer confidence in the 
reliability of a firm that has served its community over 
a period of many years. Such a letter of thanks to persons 
who have recently established accounts is an excellent 
investment in good will. It gets the credit department 
off to a good start in its contact with those who use its 
services ; it makes for the kind of cordial relationship that 
develops customer loyalty. 


lilustration No. 2, is a letter to inactive charge 
customers. The element of merchandise appeal included 
in the letter is supplemented by the enclosure of an illus- 
trated folder featuring several popular items of wearing 
apparel. The message closes with a paragraph emphasiz- 
ing the convenience of the credit privilege, and inviting 
the customer to visit the store again. This letter is well 
organized and concisely presented in a manner that holds 
the reader’s attention. 

Illustration No. 3, is a “welcome back’ letter to 
customers who have renewed their patronage after a lapse 
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ranging from several months to a year. The message 
shows not only awareness, but appreciation, of the cus- 
tomer’s return. Both the brevity and the personal tone 
of the letter enhance its effectiveness. As this department 
has observed on several occasions, too many firms ignore 
the renewed use of charge accounts after promoting their 
use vigorously during the “inactive” stage. This letter 
provides the ‘“‘follow through” that helps to keep renewed 
accounts from becoming dormant again. 

Illustration No. 4, is a collection letter designed for 
use following two printed reminders. The pride appeal 
in this message is an important factor in its high per- 
centage of collection returns. The courtesy and friendli- 
ness of the letter also contribute to its effectiveness. 

All four of this month’s illustrations demonstrate that 
a letter can do its work well without crowding the page 
with words. The longest message in the group contains 
118 words; the shortest contains 57. The average length 
is 88 words. Conciseness is always a virtue in letter 
writing, just as it is in any other type of message used 
in business. There’s quite an art to using just enough 
words to do the job well—and no more. 





lumsy, involved sentences confuse the reader, waste 
his time, and lose his attention. 


gona statements annoy the reader, waste his 
time, and often lead to misunderstanding. 


agged or uneven margins give a letter a slipshod 
appearance. 


rrors in spelling gre glaring examples of haste and 
E incompetence. 


oading a letter with superfluous words makes it dull 
and tiresome. 


gare the obvious adds length to the message 
and insults the reader’s intelligence. 


tarting each paragraph with J or we reveals a lack 
of consideration for the reader’s point of view. 


tock expressions ruin letter tone and often obscure 
meaning. 


egative words and ideas create an adverse psychologi- 
N cal effect upon the reader. 


nding a letter with a participial sentence wastes the 
opportunity for a strong climax. 


lovenly typing shows inefficiency and suggests a lack 


of interest in the reader. 


ignature embellishment wastes energy and mars the 
appearance of a letter. 
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March 3, 1949 


Mrs. Fred L. Bernard 


2138 Pacific Avenue 
Oakland, California 


Dear Mrs, Bernard: 


‘ The opportunity to open a Capwel] 
charge account for you recently Was very much 
appreciated. : eke 
We have been serving Northern C 

ng North Cali- 
fornia for a long time ..... 19 years at our 
present location, 18 years at Fourteenth and 
Clay, and 20-odd years before that as the Lace 
House on Washington. as 


And yet, nothing pleases u 
‘ ng as€s us more than 
extending Capwell's credit services to a new 
charge customer. 


You will find us always friend] 

a t and 
gia to be helpful. And on your part, sation 
feel say Ane make suggestions and comments re- 
garding this store. We reall a  - 
use them, shin tetlines 


It is a genuine pleasure to wel 
m : come 
= We shall try to make all your shopping 
Sits to Capwell's pleasant and satisfying. 


Sincerely yo 
SY 


lie L. Bunker 


Credit Man 
HLB:SC — 














ROY EASTWOOL e 


MRS. MARVIN K. VAN WINKLE . 


f. MORRIS TREAT, 





BURGER-PHILLIPS 


BIRMINGHAM 3 ALABAMA 


February 25, 1919 ® 


Mrs. John S. Harrison 
4130 Delta Terrace 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Dear Mrs. Harrison: 


This is just a note to tell you how 
much we appreciate the renewed use 
of your charge account. 


It's a real pleasure to serve you 
again through your account, and we 
hope you will make frequent use of 
its convenience, 


Please tell us of any way in which 
your visits here can be made more 
enjoyable. 
Sincerely yours, 
PURGER-PIITLLIPS COYPANY 


BL, 


E. Le Goodman 
Credit Manager 



































MEN’S WEAR 


Ponca City, OFLAHOMA 


March 17, 1949 


Mr. Arthur B. Davis 
1426 Southwest Avenue 
Ponca City, Oklahoma 


It's been a long time, lir. Davis 


since you last used your Van Winkle 
‘and we've really missed you. 


charge account, 


Now that our spring stock is complete with the 
most varied and attractive selections of mer- 
chandise we've ever offered, you will find a 
visit here especially worth while. 


The enclosed folder mentions just a few of the 
t in- 
top-quality items that are here for your 
spection. And the prices, as you'll notice, 
are just as attractive as the merchandise. 


It will be a pleasure to welcome you again to 
Van Winkle's, and your account assures you of 
every shopping convenience. Please pay us 2 
visit soon. 


Sincerely yours, 
He E. Eastwood 
Credit Manager 


ie 
sa Si 
es ate a 














THe Monroe Cunic 


Monroe, WISCONSIN 


March 3, 1949 


@) 


Mr. H. R. Gordon 
1629 Park Drive 
Monroe, Wisconsin 


Dear Mr. Gordon: 


Your account has always received such 
prompt attention that we think some unusual 
circumstance may have delayed your payment 
this time. 

If this is the case, you'll find us 
glad to co-operate in working out a plan of 
payment that will be convenient for you. 

On the other hand, if the account has 
merely been overlooked, we know you will 


gladly attend to it now by sending us your 
check for $36.50. 


Sincerely yours, 


Hi Showr. 


H. E. Scherer 
Business Maneger 
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Items of Interest 


Washington, D. C. 


From the Nations Capital 


HAROLD L. SCHILZ, Counsel 


National Retail Credit Association 
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Legal Aspects of Retail Credit 


(Continued from the March Crepir Wortp) 


One of the foremost authorities, Clark on Contracts, 
speaks of the agreement as an expression by two or more 
persons, either by words or by conduct, of a common 
intention to affect the legal relations of those persons. In 
this agreement there must be a meeting of two minds in 
one and the same intention. He says: “From the very 
nature of agreement the most essential element is the 
consent of the parties. There must be a meeting of the 
two minds in one and the same intention. In the absence 
of this element there can be no agreement, and, therefore, 
no contract.” Of course, a great deal of litigation can 
and has arisen over that question of whether the minds of 
the parties met on a common purpose and to a common 
intent. At that point there often comes up the question 
of whether a written contract can be interpreted by parol, 
in other words, oral testimony for the purpose of showing 
something that is not in the written document. The 
ordinary rule is that such testimony is inadmissible. For 
instance, a case was decided by the U. S. Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit, on October 21, 1948, which 
originally arose in the U. S. District Court for the 
Middle District of Georgia. In that case, called 4 meri- 
can Sumatra Tobacco Corporation v. Willis, 170 F. (2d) 
215, Circuit Judge McCord repeated the rule that a 
“court cannot make contracts for litigants but may only 
construe the language and meaning of contracts made as 
they are intended and understood by the parties.” The 
case was for breach of contract to sell the defendant’s 
entire tobacco crop, where he had made a contract for sale 
of “entire crop of 1948 Shade Grown Tobacco” to be 
grown by him on “about 30 acres” and recited that the 
buyer agreed to pay cash for tobacco so delivered “after 
delivery of all my entire crop.” The Court said that since 
there was no claim of fraud, accident or mistake about 
the contract, it was sufficiently complete so as to affect 
the defendant’s entire crop and did not call for oral 
testimony to show an intent to limit its terms to only 
that crop of shade grown tobacco from the seller’s un- 
mortgaged part of the farm on which there was a crop 
failure. The contract called for payment to the defendant 
of $1.90 per pound. He had sold his crop of some 35,000 
pounds to someone else for $2.25, although he had re- 
ceived an advance from the contracting buyer in the 
amount of $300.00. The court held that oral testimony 
was not admissible to alter, vary or contradict the plain 
terms of the contract and sen: the case back to the jury 
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to ascertain the exact amount that Willis owed the to- 
bacco company. It looks to me as if possibly judgment 
could be entered against him for about $70,000.00. 

A good and valid contract, either one in writing, one 
orally formed, or one arising by actions of the parties, 
called a contract by implication, contains the following 
elements: 

There must first be an offer and acceptance. For ex- 
ample, when you get on a streetcar and offer your fare 
by placing it in the box, the utility company accepts a 
contract to carry you safely to your destination with all 
reasonable care simply by proceeding on the way from 
that point of boarding the. car. 

Second, the parties must have a capacity to make a con- 
tract. A minor, a person under 21, cannot make one ex- 
cept for necessities under certain circumstances, or unless 
held out to the world to be emancipated after a certain 
age by his parents. A mentally deranged person cannot 
make an enforceable contract nor can a highly intoxicated 
person make a valid contract (some marriages have been 
annulled on the theory that one of the parties was too 
intoxicated to know what he was doing! ) 

Third, there must be genuineness of consent of the 
parties to a contract. There can be no contract where 
made under force which puts a person in fear of life and 
limb. There can be no real consent where a party placed 
orders for goods with one person and subsequently found 
that the order was filled by a successor to the seller who 
had not notified the purchaser of the change. It was held 
that the successor could not recover the purchase price of 
the goods. ' 

Lawful Object of Contract 

Fourth, the contract must have a lawful object. In a 
recent case in Connecticut’s Supreme Court of Errors, 
decided December 14, 1948, the seller of a retail self- 
service grocery agreed not to engage in the grocery busi- 
ness for 25 years in the county where the grocery was 
located. The courts have quite often held that a limita- 
tion of this sort, a so-called partial restraint, limited as 
to time and as to space it covers, is good. The Connecti- 
cut court, however, did not think so. It thought the 
time was too long for the prohibition to be in force and 
the extent of the area covered, the whole county, was 
too broad. On the theory of the disservice to the public 
in depriving it of the services of a skilled tradesman, it 
threw out this contract and allowed the plaintiff to go 
back into business. Beit v. Beit, 17 L. W. 3295 U. S. 
Law Week. 
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The same rule has sometimés been applied in patent 
cases, where the plaintiff proves that the other party in- 
tends to or has monopolized or where the person sued for 
infringement makes such a defense. Violation of short- 
weight and inspection laws have been other grounds for 
refusing to allow a seller to collect from a buyer. A body 
of law has grown up as to what is and what is not usury 
from the standpoint of whether a contract charging high 
rates of interest violates the usury laws. You would be 
surprised at the number of distinctions holding valid what 
otherwise might have been considered usurious contracts. 
A recent case has had nationwide implications in the 
music field, known as “Witmark & Sons v. Jensen” de- 
cided in Minnesota in September, 1948 (80 F. Supp. 
843) where theatres which had used certain music in 
their theatres, claimed by the plaintiffs to be copyright 
property of theirs, defended on the ground that the 
American Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers, 
known as Ascap, was a combination in restraint of trade 
in violation of the Federal laws, were upheld by the 
Court in this contention and relieved of the obligation to 
pay music royalties on such musical compositions. In 
October, 1948, the U. S. District Court for New Jersey 
refused to permit the Reynolds Metals Company to re- 
cover “vast sums of money” from Metals Disintegrating 
Company, Inc., under a contract for the use of six pat- 
ents on aluminum which the Court thought contained 
price-fixing provisions in violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust act. It said in that case that both were equally 
guilty and it would leave them where it found them. 
8 F.R.D. 349. 

Legal Consideration for Contract 


Finally, with respect to a contract, there must be a. 


legal consideration for it; something of value given by the 
second party in return for the goods, work or services of 
the first party, which appears to reasonably compensate 
the first party. Numerous textbooks have been written on 
this subject of contracts and thousands of words in de- 
cisions. One day you or your firm will find yourself faced, 
after having done your part under a contract, with the 
situation illustrated by a current joke which is to the 
effect that a desperate creditor, badly needing money, 
sent a picture of himself and his small girl to the debtor, 
with the words pencilled on the picture “This is why I 
need the money.” In the next mail he received from the 
debtor a picture of a voluptuous blond, with the notation 
“This is why I can’t pay!” Faced with such a situation, 
or one akin to it, you are brought to considering the 
remedies of attachment and garnishment and in all prob- 
ability, seeking an attachment before judgment, if you 
think your careless debtor has property on which you can 
lay hands, or more properly stated, if you know that to 
be the case. The remedy of attachment before judgment 
is carefully prescribed by the statutes of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and the District of Columbia, as well as the various 
other states. It is an extraordinary remedy, and as such 
the statute governing its use must be studied with great 
care and followed with even more care. It can wreak 
havoc upon an innocent person who should have the right 
to a normal adjudication of the claim in the normal course 
of a trial and it can be very effective against the prospec- 
tive absconder or person whose circumstances are such 





that he is or will be perpetrating a fraud upon his credi- 
tors to their great loss. 


In the case of Williams v. General Credit Co., decided 
by the Maryland highest court in March, 1944 (reported 
36 A. [2d] 683, 183 Md. 55), Williams had done 
$250,000.00 worth of automobile business, however, in 
October, 1941, his business had apparently fallen off con- 
siderably and the finance company, which was carrying 
some $16,000.00 worth of cars at 90 per cent of their 
value on conditional sales contracts with him, had dif- 
ficulty in locating some of the cars. Five were found to 
have gone to North Carolina without being properly ac- 
counted for and four to Philadelphia. The General 
Credit Co. then brought an action of attachment before 
judgment, tying up the rest of the autos and funds in 
Williams’ possession. The Court held that the attachment 
was properly issued. Several of the automobiles had un- 
accountably disappeared according to the evidence and 
this constituted a fraud on the creditor within the mean- 
ing of Maryland’s Code 1939, Article 9, Sec. 36 pertain- 
ing to such attachments before judgment. An attachment 
before judgment may be important to the creditor be- 
cause where there are several creditors who have claims 
greater than the amount of money found in possession of 
or subject to the disposal of the debtor, he who attaches 
first has a priority of lien, i.e., the first claim. There has 
just been fought out in the District of Columbia some 
litigation, probably not concluded, in which the creditor 
on his first try filed a bad affidavit in support of his at- 
tachment and later amended it. The question may be 
involved as to whether junior liens now take precedence. 
That case is known as Rieffer. t/a Dupont Realty Co. v. 
The Home Indemnity Co., variously reported at 61 A 
(2d) 26 and (the latest) November 18, 1948, 76 Wash- 
ington Law Reporter, p. 35. The requirements for at- 
tachment before judgment in this jurisdiction are de- 
tailed in Title 16 of the Code, Sec. 301, and require an 
affidavit along with the Complaint as to the cause of ac- 
tion, setting out either: 


(1) that the defendant is a foreign corporation or is not 
a resident of the District, or has been absent there- 
from for at least six months, or 


(2 


— 


that the defendant evades the service of ordinary 

process by concealing himself or temporarily with- 

drawing himself from the District of Columbia, or 

(3) that he has removed or is about to remove some or 
all of his property from the District, so as to defeat 
just demands against him, or 

(4) that he has assigned, conveyed, disposed of, or 
secreted, or is about to assign, convey, dispose of or 
secrete his property with intent to hinder, delay, or 
defraud his creditors, or 

(5) that the defendant fraudulently contracted the debt 

or incurred the obligation respecting which the ac- 

tion is brought, provided the plaintiff filed a bond 

with the Clerk in twice the amount of his claim. 
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The defendant in such an action can attempt to have 
the attachment quashed by the Court on the ground that 
it is wrongful or can lift the attachment by posting a 
bond in sufficient amount to cover the claim if judgment 
is found against him at the final trial. From experience 
I find it is difficult to obtain the first type of bond, i.e., 
in support-of an attachment writ and even more difficult 
to obtain a releasing bond where the amounts involved 
are large. If the defendant later proves that his property 
was wrongfully attached, he of course has an almost sure 
thing remedy against the bond posted by the plaintiff. 
The statutes of Virginia and Maryland are generally 
similar but differ in certain particulars. 


Meaning of Non-Resident 
An interesting case in this District was one in which a 
tailoring firm sought to collect a bill in the claimed 
amount of about $1,900.00 from a prominent physician 
and where our Municipal Court of Appeals eventually 
held that the proof did not sustain the claim in the 
affidavit that the physician was not a resident here. In 
D’Elia & Marks Co. v. Lyon, 31 A (2d) 647, the evi- 
dence showed that Dr. James A. Lyon maintained an 
office in the District of Columbia and had for some 
years, that he was connected with hospitals here, that he 
was a director of one, that he had at one time purchased 
a 150 acre farm in Rockville, Md., and had lived there 
and maintained automobiles there, and had registered 
there with Selective Service. He had boarded up his 
Maryland home and moved to an extensive apartment in 
the District of Columbia under a one-year lease with the 
intention of moving back to Maryland when it was op- 
portune to do so. The Court held him not to be a “non- 
resident” of the District of Columbia within the meaning 
of the statute, and said that since the question of resi- 
dence alone, not of domicile, was solely the issue: 


“A man may have domicile in one state and residence 

in another. Residence does not have to be perma- 
nent in the strict sense of the word since perma- 
nency of abode cannot be known without the gift 
of prophecy, but it must be more than a place of 
mere sojourning or transient visit.” 


May, 1943 per Associate Justice Hood. 


Attachment is merely a collateral remedy to guarantee 
eventual payment after judgment. It is not and cannot 
be the judgment after a trial on the merits of the cause. 
It sometimes can almost amount to the same thing, how- 
ever, despite the legal definitions. 

Another interesting case in which there was not com- 
pliance with the law of the State arose in Ohio quite some 
years ago, known as Rorick v. Devon Syndicate, 100 F. 
(2d) 844, 846, where a seizure of chattels and monies in 
the hands of persons in Ohio, in a suit for $400,000.00 for 
breach of contract for personal services performed, failed 
because there had not been personal service on the 
defendants, one of which was a Canadian corporation and 
the other was residing in Paris, France. 

It will have been noted already that one incident, either 
to attachment before or after judgment and to the collec- 
tion of a judgment, is the collateral right, also fixed by 
statute in all cases, to garnishee, i.e., to seize, wages, goods, 
and effects belonging to the debtor, which are in the 
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hands of third persons, such as employers. Incidental to 
these remedies is also the right to serve Interrogatories, 
i.e., questionnaires, upon such persons, to which they must 
reply under oath as to the amount of such monies or goods 


in their possession. As a banker once told me, they are, 


answering dozens of those in attachment cases every day. 
After a judgment is obtained, the plaintiff's lawyer may 
also get the judgment debtor into court for questioning as 
to where he keeps his money and goods and how much he 
has. This device is often effective in bringing about quick 
settlement or payment. 


In exercising this summary right, the lawyer first must 
carefully ascertain whether or not the debtor is a govern- 
ment employee, or employee of a government corporation, 
and if the latter, the status under which it was incor- 
porated. According to latest accounts, there are in Wash- 
ington alone some 210,000 government employees. Those 
working for the Federal departments are exempt from 
garnishment for the reason that such a seizure would con- 
stitute the seizure of government money. (On the other 
hand, I notice that the government by various statutes has 
taken ample advantage of the opportunity to garnishee 
the funds of firms and individuals). However, where an 
employee works for a government corporation, because 
such corporation possesses all the corporate attributes of 
suing and being sued, it is generally held that a garnish- 
ment will apply against the corporate funds from which 
the employee is paid. In this connection, however, at- 
tention is called to the fact that when UNRRA was 
organized, its employees and funds were specifically ex- 
empted as having a diplomatic status and immunity! 


The Right to Sue Government 
Corporations Is Fruitless 
The case that established the right to sue such govern- 
ment corporations seemed rather fruitless, in that the 
suit was for only $71.11, was carried all the way to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. It was there held 
that while the plaintiff had the right to serve a garnish- 
ment on the government corporation, since the cor- 
porate funds were intermingled with Treasury Depart- 
ment funds, he could not lay hands on the money as to do 
so would be to interfere with the functions of the United 
States government. The Court said in effect “You have 
the remedy, but you can’t touch the money.” Federal 
Housing Corpn. Region No. 4, v. Burr, 309 U. S. 242, 
which arose in the Michigan state courts. A garnishment 
judgment against the Federal Housing Administration 
was later upheld in Missouri, in U. 8S. v. Winkle Terra 
Cotta Co., 110 F. 2d 119, by the 8th Circuit Court of 
Appeals. In every situation involving a possible govern- 
ment employee, the lawyer has to embark on an investiga- 
tion to discover the employee’s status and if employed by 
a government corporation, the various acts under which 
it was incorporated and defining its status must be 
studied and analyzed, before it can be safely said that a 
garnishment will or will not stick. 
This brings me to a subject with which you are prob- 
ably most intimately connected in the field of law, and 
with which most concerned in your work, in one way or 


another and that is the subject of Privileged Communica- 
tions. 


(To be continued next month.) 
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SSOUCTATION 


Abilene, Texas 


The recently organized Retail Credit Managers’ Asso- 
ciation in Abilene, Texas, has elected the following officers 
and directors: President, H. S. Strain, Independent 
Loan Co.; Vice-President, C. R. Rogers, C. W. Rogers 
Grocery; Secretary, Mrs. Bonnie Dayton, Retail Mer- 
chants Association; and Treasurer, Lloyd S$. Wadding- 
ton, Waddington’s Ladies’ Apparel Company. Directors 
are: Jack S. Belsky, The Bootery; L. R. Foy, Lester’s 
Jewelers; E. Grinnell, Sherwin-Williams Company; 
Mrs. Theron Guffey, Zenith Cleaners, and H. V. 
Richards, Ernest Grissom’s. 


Austin, Texas 

The Associated Retail Credit Men, Austin, Texas, 
at their Annual Meeting held on February 9, 1949, 
elected the following: President, R. L. Whittaker, Carl 
Mayer Co.; Vice-President, J. B. Moreland, Texas Pub- 
lic Service Co.; Treasurer, Lois Huey, Motor & Indus- 
trial Finance Co., and Secretary-Manager, Horace C. 
Barnhart, Retail Merchants Association. Directors are: 
Carl Edward Bock, Calcasieu Lumber Co.; Chester 
Ayres, Hutchins Bros.; Mary Virginia Heartfield, Marie 


Antoinette; Mrs. Eila Booker, Snyder’s Smart Shop; . 


Kelso Dabney, Reynolds-Penland, and Leon Stone, Austin 
National Bank. 


Montgomery, Alabama 


Newly elected officers and directors of the Mont- 
gomery Credit Managers Association, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, are: President, Mims M. Grubbs, Elebash Jew- 
elry Co.; First Vice-President, E. Vernon Rush, Alabama 
Industrial Finance Co.; Second Vice-President, Bob 
Hardwich, Homa-Goff Furniture Co., and Secretary- 
Treasurer, J. M. Holloway, Jr., Credit Reporting Co. 
Directors are: J. L. Patterson, First National Bank; 
Jack Hope, Poor Man’s Banker; Jack Hudson, Grimes- 
Hudson Furniture Co.; Mrs. Maury Jones, Haverty 
Furniture Co., and H. G. Carlin, Alabama Power Co. 


Houston, Texas 


Officers and directors of the Houston Retail Credit 
Association, Houston, Texas, for 1949 are: President, 
Collis P. Haynes, United Gas Corporation; First Vice- 
President, Sam W. Tigner, Medical and Dental Service 
Bureau ; Second Vice-President, Eugene E. Frey, Sanitary 
Farm Dairies; Secretary, Ross Sanddal, Westheimer- 
Hudson Furniture Co., and Wilbur N. Smith, Tucker 
Blaine Insurance. Directors are: George L. Asbeck, Leon 
Gordon Jewelry Company; George E. Blohm, Wilson 
Stationery and Printing Co.; E. A. Bleakney, Krupp and 
Tuffy; Mrs. Ethel Kibbe, Zindler’s Inc.; Mrs. Dora 
Lee Dickey, Alaskan Furniture Co.; Martin Moser, 
Lack’s Auto Supply Co.; W. H. Pugh, Union National 
Bank, and Mrs. Lillyn Scott Cutcliff, Black Brothers. 
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Knoxville, Tennessee 

The Retail Credit Association of Knoxville, Tennessee, 
has elected the following officers for the coming year: 
President, T. E. Kirkham; W. W. Woodruff Hardware 
Co.; 1st Vice-President, G. Earl Hindley, Coleman- 
Hindley-Johnson, Inc.; 2nd Vice-President, Kenneth K. 
Altom, Moser Furniture Co.; 3rd Vice-President, J. 
Hoyle Brown, D. M. Rose & Co., and Secretary-Man- 
ager-T reasurer, A. C. Bittle, Credit Bureau of Knoxville. 
Directors: Howard Moulton, Park National Bank; John 
I. Dale, S. H. George and Sons; Robert E. Mapes, 
Baum’s; L. M. Parry, Tennessee Mill and Mine Supply 
Co.; R. V. Weaver, Hickman, Johnson & Simmonds; 
John M. Woolsey, W. W. Woodruff Hardware Co., and 
S. J. Nicely, Miller’s Inc. 

Miami, Florida 

The Retail Credit Association of Miami, Florida, re- 
cently held their annual meeting, at which the following 
were elected: President, Lilburn Railey, Jr., Railey 
Milan Hardware Co.; Vice-President, R. Karl Jackson, 
Hartley’s Inc.; Treasurer, Marie Whaler, Industrial 
Savings Bank, and Secretary, B. B. Pugh, Credit Bureau 
of Miami. Directors are: Ivan Servais, Sunny South 
Paint Company; H. D. Jarvis, Burdines, Inc.; G. E. 
Grange, Richard’s Store Co.; Sue French, Associated 
Stores, and P. R. Jones, Dick Richmond’s store. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

On February 16, 1949, the Associated Retail Credit 
Men, Salt Lake City, Utah, held their Annual Meeting, 
and elected the following officers: President, Vernon 
Best, Utah Oil Refining Co.; Vice-President, Harold 
Lambert, Burton Lumber Co.; Treasurer, Douglas 
Wheat, Keith O’Brien, Inc., and Vice-President and 
Manager, Harry P. Earl. Directors elected to serve 
three years are: Ted Press, Utah Power & Light Co.; 
Arthur Ridd, Continental National Bank & Trust Co., 
and Douglas Wheat. Holdover directors are: Vernon 
Best, Harold Gloe, Morrison-Merrill & Co.; Roscoe 
Grover, First National Bank; Harold Lambert ; Wendell 
Romney, Z.C.M.I., and Eldon Taylor, Glen Brothers 
Music Co. 

Troy, New York 

The Retail Credit Association of Troy, New York, has 
elected the following officers and directors for 1949: 
President, Douglas G. Marone, Optician; Vice-President, 
Thomas McMahon, T. B. Timpane & Son; Treasurer, 
Paula Goodman, The Muhlfelders Co., and Secretary, 
Betty Wood, Broughton’s-Roth, Inc. Directors are: Mrs. 
Caroline Harmon, Gumble Furniture Co.; Mrs. Thelma 
Greelis, National City Bank ; Harold Waite, The Peerless 
Co.; Evelyn Prentiss, The Up-To-Date Store; Charles 
Kerls, Smith Electric; Helen Downie, The Credit Bureau 
of Troy ; Gordon Banker, Union National Bank ; Douglas 
G. Marone, Paula Goodman, and Betty Wood. 
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INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at department 
stores showed about the customary seasonal decline in Janu- 
ary, but stood 28 per cent above the level of a year ago. 
The volume of collections on instalment accounts was un- 
changed, but the ratio of January collections to accounts 
outstanding on the first of the month dropped three points 
to 22 per cent. At this rate of repayment instalment ac- 
counts would be outstanding about eight months. Charge 
accounts receivable were reduced by about the usual sea- 
sonal amount, and continued above last year’s level. Collec- 
tions on charge accounts showed the customarily substantial 
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gain in January, and amounted to 52 per cent of accounts 
outstanding on the first of the month’as compared with 53 
per cent in December. The average repayment period for 
charge accounts outstanding in January was approximately 
58 days. Both cash and credit sales showed about the same 
sharp rates of decline in January as occurred in the cor- 
responding month of 1948. Cash and instalment sales fell 
4 per cent below the volume of a year earlier, but charge- 
account sales, on the other hand, were up 4 per cent.— 
Federal Reserve Board. 
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INSTALMENT CREDIT outstanding showed a de- 
cline in January of 145 million dollars to an estimated 
total of 8,051 million dollars. Nearly all of this de- 
crease is attributable to a contraction, partly seasonal 
in character, in instalment credit arising from the 
sale of commodities other than automobiles. Auto- 
mobile sale credit was 14 million larger than the 
amount outstanding at the end of 1948, while instal- 
ment loan balances showed a small decrease. Charge 
accounts receivable showed a customarily sharp sea- 
sonal decline in January of about 10 per cent or 400 
million dollars from the high level reached at the end 
of December. Total consumer credit of all kinds de-, 
clined 548 million dollars in January, which is the 
largest decrease for any January in the postwar 
period. All types of consumer credit outstanding con- 
tinued substantially larger than a year ago, and the 
total at 15,376 million dollars on January 31, 1949 was 
one-sixth larger than the total outstanding on Janu- 
ary 31, 1948. Automobile sale credit originating at 
dealers increased at a less rapid rate in January than 
in other recent months, and other instalment sale 
credit outstanding declined. 
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CONSUMER INSTALMENT SALE CREDIT, 
EXCLUDING AUTOMOTIVE 


{Estimated amounts outstanding. 


In millions of dollars) 








DEPART- 
TOTAL | MENT HOUSE- 
END OF |EXCLUD-| STORES | FURNI-| HOLD JEW- ALL 
MONTH ING AND TURE | APPLI-| eELRY | OTHER 
OR YEAR AuTo- | MAIL- | STORES| ANCE | grores| RETAIL 
MOTIVE | ORDER STORES STORES 
HOUSES 
1944 
ESS 515 138 237 15 44 81 
1945 
June.s...... 532 151 237 11 49 84 
1946 
CC OOT——EEE 699 210 299 17 63 110 
1947 
January... 985 337 352 27 114 155 
ee 1,155 423 395 36 119 182 
December...| 1,688 650 528 52 192 266 
1948 
January... | 1,616 632 502 52 176 254 
_ aaa 1.764 720 541 68 187 278 
December ___| 2,134 74 631 S4 209 336 
1949 
January-_-___. 1,992 813 593 79 193 314 



















































































PEE MTOR (CHARGE DEPARTMENT STORE SALES BY TYPE 
_— OUR. (Percentage of total sales) 
ss DEPART- | FURNI- | orp ap-| JeweLry | DEPART- 
MENT TURE PLIANCE STORES MENT a CHARGE- 
STORES STORES STORES STORES YEAR AND MONTH CASH SALES | INSTALMENT! account 
er SALES SALES 
December___ 36 23 39 49 61 1944— December__-.----~- 64 4 32 
1945 
December___ 36 24 48 46 61 1945—December-___------ 64 4 32 
1946 
December-__-. 35 26 47 44 54 1946—December-_-_-_-~-~--- 57 5 38 
1947 
January .._ 23 47 26 52 1947—December__------- 57 6 37 
ee, 28 23 46 24 54 SS Sa 55 6 39 
December-___ 29 20 3 31 54 December-_-__------ 5 7 39 
1948 
January-__--- 24 18 36 19 53 1948—J: oe a 54 7 39 
Tune........| 3 20 33 20 52 altace: 52 7 41 
December-__- 25 17 29 24 53 December___---.-- 53 6 41 
1949 
January-_-_--- 22 16 27 18 52 1949—January_____.-_-_-. 52 7 41 
‘Ratio of collections during month to accounts receivable at 
beginning of month. 
TOTAL CONSUMER CREDIT, BY MAJOR PARTS 
{Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars] 
meet eeneeee TOTAL TOTAL INSTALMENT CREDIT SINGLE- omenes ——— 
OR YEAR CONSUMER | INSTALMENT SALES CREDIT iosnen PAYMENT ACCOUNTS CREDIT 
CREDIT CREDIT TOTAL AUTOMOTIVE OTHER LOANS 
1944 ma 
FUME 2ncemcnen 5,160 1,814 706 192 514 1,108 1,260 1,370 716 
1945 
POD scensecnintiteinmnines 5,651 1,950 719 188 531 1,231 1,411 1,544 746 
1946 
ee 7,859 2.850 1,035 336 699 1,815 1,852 2,327 830 
1947 
January__----. 9,977 3,999 1,566 581 985 2.433 2.339 2.764 875 
LO ae 11.224 4.909 2.036 880 1,156 2.873 2:512 2:887 916 
December_-_—- 13.426 6,187 2,839 1,151 :688 3.348 2:7 3.612 920 
1948 
January_..-~. 13.127 6,221 2.917 1,202 1,615 3,404 2.742 3.240 $24 
a 14.321 7.185 3.272 1,402 1,770 3,813 2,839 3.352 945 
December-_--- 15,924 8,196 4,095 1,961 2,134 4,101 2,902 3,854 972 
1 
January------. 15,376 8,051 3,967 1,975 1,992 4,084 2,907 3,450 968 
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hanting Credit in Canada 


C. B. FLEMINGTON . . Canadian Correspondent 





Profit or Panie 


HERBERT BARNES, Vancouver Motors Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


HE CURRENT BUSINESS and credit outlook 

seems to indicate that there is little doubt that we 
will have to fight for business from now on. There is 
bound to be more credit required to maintain volume, 
and that same credit is going to require a great deal more 
attention than in the past few years. Let us consider 
what is to be done about it! 

You, and thousands of others, are afraid of what the 
immediate future holds. You have been looking at heavy 
inventories. You have seen a marked decrease in volume 
and a noticeable slowdown in collections. You have 
noticed a drop in cash sales, and more and more requests 
for credit. You have had more people asking you for 
jobs. You have felt competition growing keener, with 
price slashing and other inducements being offered. You 
have been reading articles on increasing unemployment 
and production cutbacks. 

Reasons for Decline in Business 

Halfheartedly, you have been trying to determine the 
reasons for this. It is the post-Christmas season slump. 
It is the unusual weather and that has been true of almost 
all of North America. Perhaps it is a buyers’ strike for 
better quality and lower prices, which is true to some 
extent. We say to ourselves that this slump should only 
be temporary. But in our hearts we believe that it is not 
just temporary and we are afraid. 

Why do we have this fear? Because we are not 
thinking! In our minds we conjure up pictures of black 
ruin. We are verging close to panic. Let us stop to 
consider this for a moment. Let us first make a frank 
admission. I will admit now that the honeymoon is 
over. Business has slumped, and while it will pick up 
somewhat now that the weather is normal, it is not going 
to climb back to its former astronomical heights for some 
time. And the credit picture is going to be at least tinged 
with gray, instead of its former rosy hue. 

Let us think back a little farther. Those who com- 
menced business since 1939 have never known anything 
quite like this. You have enjoyed the lush business of 
war years and prosperous postwar years. You have never 
had to fight serious competition. You have known noth- 
ing but easy carefree business. Thus you are now be- 
wildered by the change. 

You who were in business prior to 1939, have you 
forgotten those years? You must have, else you would 
not now be panicky. Have you forgotten how you had 
to scramble for every dollar of volume? Have you for- 
gotten how you had to really work eight and more hours 
per day? Have you forgotten the steady flow of credit 
seekers? Have you forgotten how you had_ to work con- 
sistently on collections? And finally, most important, 
have you forgotten that in those days, you still made a 
reasonably good profit? Not, perhaps, the profits you 
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have been used to of late years, but still a fair profit. 

Let us admit that we are afraid, not of the future, but 
of the fact that there may be no more lush living for us 
from now on. We are afraid that we are going to have 
to settle down and go to work again! We must accept 
that fact, and then make up our minds to do something 
about it. With today’s expenses and labor costs, stacked 
up against prewar volume and margins, we could not 
make even the smaller profits we did in those days, so we 
have to do something about it. When do we start, and 
where do we start? 

We should start right now! But we do no¢ start with 
wages, for if we all did we would intensify the present 
situation, by further lowering the purchasing power of 
the consumer. Wages will take care of themselves auto- 
matically as the number of job applicants increases. Let 
us do these three things: 

(1) Clean out our old and substandard merchandise 
and reduce our inventories to a safe level. This gives us 
an improved position if there should be the general price 
reduction which is almost bound to come sooner or later. 
It also frees our capital, and capital tied up in dead stock 
is expensive. The more frequent your turnover, the 
better your over-all profit. 

(2) Analyze and cut down your expenses. You know 
you are still operating in the wasteful and extravagant 
ways you learned during the war years. You know that 
if you set your minds to it you can operate for much less, 
without impairing efficiency in any way. Work at it as 
you did prior to 1939, and start now. Do not wait for 
necessity to force you to do it hurriedly and all at once. 

(3) Start demanding eight hours’ work for eight hours’ 
pay! You will not get it at first but you can gradually 
increase the percentage if you try. You are paying two 
or three people more per person today, to do what per- 
haps one person did in 1939. I doubt whether any of us 
want to see the low wages of 1939 back again but some 
adjustment will come with more job seekers. 


“The Honeymoon is Over” 

Consider the credit picture. Here, too, the honey- 
moon is over. Retail or wholesale, the incidence of more 
credit applications and the slowing of collections is 
noticeable. To some extent the collection picture is sea- 
sonal and will improve somewhat over the next few 
months. But we have seen the trend for nearly two 
years. We cannot close our eyes to this situation unless 
we are utterly stupid. Here is what we are going to do: 
(1) We will agree that we cannot toss out credit 
business entirely, for we must have the volume and there 
is no doubt at all that we are already well into a large 
credit buying era. But we are going to take more com- 
plete applications, scan them carefully and get complete 
Factbilt reports through our credit bureau. We are 
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Why Put Us on the Spot? 


AVE YOU ever had a complaint from an irate cus- 
tomer because she had learned of an unsatisfactory 
credit report which you had given the Credit Bureau? 
Frequently some credit granter calls the Bureau and says, 
“IT thought the Credit Bureau did not divulge the source 
of credit information,” and then outlines an unpleasant 
experience of this kind with a customer. While we make 
every effort to handle such complaints, we say, ““Why put 
us on the spot ?” 

Our investigation always shows that such instances are 
brought about by an injudicious handling of the customer 
at the time of making the rejection. Credit granters often 
attempt to justify their declination of an account by stat- 
ing: “The Credit Bureau says—” or, “Our report from 
the Credit Bureau shows a furniture, jewelry, hardware, 
or some other type of store as having had an unsatisfac- 
tory account.” By naming the type of store, you often 
virtually identify the establishment. Such practice should 
be avoided. 

Why not say, “The information received from the 
Credit Bureau does not justify establishment of an ac- 
count at this time,” or “The information received from 
the Credit Bureau indicates your paying habits are not in 
accord with our terms,” or “The information received 
from the Credit Bureau indicates credit granters have had 
some difficulty in effecting collections.” Any of the fore- 
going statements will meet the customer situation. But 
when you attempt to give every detail, such as the type of 
establishment, or the exact balance on which the difficulty 
occurred, you put the Credit Bureau on the spot. In your 
own interest, in the interest of your neighbour business 


man, in the interes: of the Credit Bureau, and all con- 


cerned, may we have your cooperation in this regard ?— 
Service Bulletin, Calgary Retail Credit Grantors, Cal- 
gary, Alberta, Canada. 


When a Good Account Becomes Slow 


T IS NOT usual to extend credit to any except deserv- 
ing customers. Yet sometimes even they become slow. 
Therefore, a decision must be reached as to what proce- 
dure to follow in collecting. Such a decision should be 
based on facts and not on guesses. 

The best way to get facts is through your credit bu- 
reau. Let us find out for you the customer’s past record, 
his resources and the manner in which he is paying his 
other obligations. Let us make a complete investigation 
and render you a standard written report. If other stores 
are being paid promptly, you can then tactfully approach 
the question as to why your account has not been taken 
care of, and if any grievance exists, you can adjust it be- 
fore the account becomes too old or their good will im- 
paired. 

If the inability to pay is caused by unemployment, sick- 
ness, or other conditions brought about by economic condi- 
tions or through circumstances beyond human control, do 
not be too hasty in censure. Many customers of this 
nature can be reinstated as good credit risks. Invariably, 
the customer who has had a good paying record in the 
past, will want to maintain that record in the future. 
The manner in which you approach him during the time 
when he is financially embarrassed often determines his 
good will toward your firm when his financial condition 
improves. 

The cost of revising the credit record on this type of 
customer, by securing a complete report from the credit 
bureau, is returned to you many times over. This is the 
best known way to deal with accounts which are inclined 
to become slow and should be one of your best good will 
builders, when you know in advance how to intelligently 
handle the customer who is now slow, but may be justly 
reinstated.—Service Bulletin, Credit Bureau of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 





not going to take so many long chances and the consumer 
is going to get used to that again too, especially if we all 
work together. Also we will support our local Retail 
Credit Association for it is going to be a great factor in 
educating the consumer to respect his credit obligations. 
Our association is now sponsoring a prompt-pay adver- 
tising campaign which will benefit all merchants, mem- 
bers or not. And our Association and our Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club is going to be of great assistance in the 
education of our credit office staff on how to handle those 
credit applications and collections in an efficient and 
scientific manner. An educational course is currently in 
progress, the students participating are preparing them- 
selves for what is ahead. If they, your employees, pre- 
pare, why don’t you? We are going to turn down poor 
risks. We are not going to overload the consumer with 
credit obligations, for that is almost a sure way to en- 
courage bad debts. 

(2) We are going to follow up on collections, not 
haphazardly, but consistently. The only collection system 
that ever worked well, was one that was followed con- 
sistently. We must and we will, discontinue charge ac- 
count privileges to delinquent customers, and list those 
past-due accounts with the Credit Bureau for our own 
protection. And when an account reaches a predetermined 


age we will turn it over to the bureau for collection, and 
salvage what we can while we can. Remember, it is a 
fact that the older an account becomes, the less chance 
of recovery. Of course, in both these cases our actions 
will be tempered according to our individual store policy. 

(3) Finally, we will not, we must not, under any cir- 
cumstances, enter into competition in credit terms! Com- 
pete in price, quality, and in service, but never compete 
in credit terms. Competition in terms has been proved 
one of the most disastrous ventures ever undertaken in 
business. 

For what they were worth, you have had my opinions 
and my suggestions. And you have had my accusation, 
which I repeat: You are afraid of having to go to work! 
Get over that, settle down right now to that work, and 
you will have nothing to fear! Attend to your own busi- 
ness and let the other fellow panic, while you make a 
profit! ik 













To do more business profitably, and to help 
locate “lost customers,” always take a com- 
plete credit application from all new accounts 
and check these through your Credit Bureau. 
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ALTHOUGH BUSINESS activity has fallen off since the 
very high peak several months ago, it is still as high as it 
was during the early part of last year. Conditions have be- 
come somewhat more spotty, with the falling off in quite a 
number of localities even sharper than those indicated on the 
LaSalle Map which can show the changes only over rela- 
tively broad areas. To offset these declines, there are also 
many localities in which business activity is expanding. If 
these piece-meal readjustments to changing conditions among 
different industries and among different parts of the country 
can continue to be worked out gradually as they have been, 
the general average will remain fairly stable at a very high 
level. 


THE MOST STRIKING broad shift which is indicated on 
the LaSalle Map this month is the substantial decline in the 
agricultural regions as compared with a year ago. Declining 
prices of farm products have been responcible for much of 
this drop but the severe winter storms have been much more 
depressing throughout very large areas. In the regions where 
the storms were most severe, business has naturally fallen off 
most. Activity in the agricultural regions is moving down 
from a very high level, however, and, as compared with pre- 
war, is still higher than in many other parts of the country. 


THE LARGEST AREAS of very good conditions, with ac- 
tivity higher than a year ago, are in the South and in parts 
of the industrial area around the Great Lakes. Business 
volume is very favorable in Texas, in the lower part of the 
winter wheat area, and in the oil producing regions. A com- 
bination of many factors, both industrial and agricultural, ac- 


@ Business Volume Falls to the Level of a Year Ago @ 





count for this good showing. Larger governmental spending 
for military equipment such as more airplane orders has been 
to some degree a stimulating influence. 


IN PARTS OF New England and in some other sections of 
the East, business activity is running more nearly up to the 
national average than it was a few months ago. Readjust- 
ments to more nearly normal market conditions began there 
some time ago, and evidently have made substantial progress. 
In some places, of course, comparisons are made with the 
lagging rates of activity a year ago. Yet the signs of sta- 
bility are encouraging. 


ANOTHER AREA in which comparison is becoming more 
favorable is the southern part of the Pacific Coast region. 
Weather conditions at times during the winter were adverse, 
but they have not held back the rather substantial expansion 
in that area. Business there is somewhat better than it is 
farther north and in the Pacific Northwest. In those regions, 
activity is barely holding up to the national average. 


IN CANADA, both the volume of business and industrial 
activity have been gradually rising and are slightly higher 
than they were a year ago. Business is somewhat better in 
the industrial region area north of the Great Lakes than it 
is in the agricultural regions in the western part of the coun- 
try. Some of the increase in business volume has been due 
to higher prices as the trend in the general price level has 
been gradually upward. In spite of rather wide fluctuations 
among many individual lines of industry, activity remains 
very close to the highest peacetime level—BUSINESS 
BULLETIN, LaSalle Extension University, Chicago, Ill. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE ésstatistics show 
that the average income per family for the 37 million fami- 
lies in the United States was $3,000.00 in 1948. 27 million 
families had incomes of over $2,000.00 per year, and 19 mil- 
lion had incomes over $3,000.00. These figures demon- 
strate the tremendous credit-buying potential of the Ameri- 
can public 
xk 
THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION of Conven- 
tion Bureaus figured that the average convention-goer 
spends $93.69 while attending. The figure is the result of a 
survey on 423 conventions attended by 404,874 delegates in 
29 cities in the United States and Canada. 
x*x«re 
A SLIGHT DECLINE in the consumer instalment loan 
balances of the principal types of cash lenders occurred 
during January. The total amount outstanding at the 
month-end, 3,190 million dollars, was, however, approxi- 
mately 18 per cent greater than on the corresponding date 
in 1948. The volume of loans made during the month, 446 
million, was about a fifth less than the December total and 
a fraction less than that of January last year. 
ee 
THE AVERAGE FAMILY paid a record amount of 
$687.00 for its market basket of food in 1948, the Agricul- 
ture Department said recently. This is 7 per cent, or $45.00 
more than it paid in 1947, the previous record year. The 
basket contains quantities of farm food products equal to 
the 1935-39 average annual purchases per family of three 
consumers. Marketing charges accounted for $328.00 of 
the $687.00 market basket. The farmer got the remaining 
$359.00. 
xk 
CONSUMER SHOPPING HABITS are different today 
from what they were before the war, Alexandra S. Potts, 
director of public relations and research for the Joseph 
Horne Co., Pittburgh, has concluded as the result of a 
series of studies. Customers of today all want (1) quality 
at a price; (2) style at a price; and (3) more informative 
selling (in advertising, displays, fashion shows and over 
the counter) to convince them that the quality is present. 
xk 
FURNITURE STORE SALES in January showed a 
decline of 47 per cent, due principally to season influences 
and continued well below the volume of a year earlier. The 
magnitude of the declines from December to January in 
both cash and instalment sales approximated those occur- 
ring a year earlier, but the reduction in charge-account sales 
was somewhat sharper than in the preceding year. Sales in 
January 1949 were below those in the corresponding month 
a year ago for each type of transaction, the declines rang- 
ing from 9 per cent in instalment sales to 17 per cent for 
charge-account saies and 18 per cent for cash transactions. 
xk*xktk 
ONE OF THE SALUTARY RESULTS of the current 
period of readjustments has been an increase in the sale of 
series E savings bonds and a large scale return of currency 
into the banking system. Although this cannot be proved, 
the assumption is that much money has come out of hoard- 
ing in recent weeks. Circulation, while still at $27.5 billion, 
Sa receded to levels approximating those of August, 
xk 
IN 1910 there were 2,700,000 more men than women in 
the United States. In 1948 there were 498,000 more women 
than men, but by 1970 it is estimated that there will be 
1,468,000 more women than men. 


xk kk 
GOVERNMENT ECONOMISTS still contend that the 
nation’s big problem is inflation, not deflation, because 
wages will continue to rise. Tax increase would offset this 
inflationary force, but if there is no tax increase higher 
wages will be translated into higher prices. 





AMERICANS SPENT $270,000,000 on travel in Canada 
in 1948, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported recently. 


x «ek 
THE GOVERNMENT COLLECTED almost three 
billion dollars more in taxes last year than it did in 1947, 
despite the 1948 cut in personal income levies. The Treas- 
ury Department reported that the total for taxes of all 
types in calendar year of 1948 was $42,302,854,105 com- 
pared to $39,420,845,446 the year before. New York, as 
usual, bore the heaviest share of the federal tax burden, $7,- 
936,909,726. Trailing New York were Pennsylvania, Cali- 
fornia and Ohio. 
= + 2 
GOVERNMENT CAN PREVENT or at least ease a 
downward trend by expanding credit through RFC, lifting 
present credit restrictions, launching public works programs 
and cutting taxes. It is a question whether or not the need 
for these steps could be recognized in time. 


kk x 
UNCERTAINTY BREEDS CAUTION and caution 
slows business. Most banks are cutting back sharply on 
real estate loans. Others shave evaluations, and cut pro- 
portion of loan to cost. Therefore fewer real estate loans 
go through and more sales are lost. 
x*x* rk 
AT PREVAILING TAX RATES, the modern Ameri- 
can baby may expect to pay $2,000 in gasoline taxes during 
his lifetime as an average automobile operator. 
x*x«r 
MORE THAN HALF of the nation’s working girls, or 
58 per cent, are married. The prewar figure was 42 per 
cent. 
xk 
SCIENTIFIC TESTS can determine a man’s executive 
capacity. There are five basic requirements: (1) know 
your goals, (2) know how to think, (3) know how to carry 
and delegate responsibility, (4) know how to deal with 
people, and (5) know how to stay mentally and physically 
healthy. These rules have been proven to have a dollars- 
and-cents value. 
xk 
COMMERCIAL and industrial failures in the United 
States from January 1, 1948 to December 23 averaged 100 
per week contrasted with an average of 67 per week for the 
same period a year ago and an average of 22 in the same 
period in 1946, as reported by Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. 


x*x«r* 

THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD has alerted its 
regional banks to watch the home furnishings industry 
closely for signs of a genuine slump. A board spokesman 
said that it never was the intention of Regulat‘on W to 
cause industry real hardship, and the constant vigil is being 
kept in order to ascertain whether current sales trends are 
seasonal or weather vanes pointing to economic conditions 
of more serious nature. 


x**«tk 
INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at furniture, 
household appliance and jewelry stores declined as is usual 
in January. At furniture and household appliance stores, 
the declines in instalment accounts receivable were some- 
what larger than in the two preceding years, but at jewelry 
stores the decrease was of about the same proportion as in 

the corresponding period of 1948. 


? BF 

ON JANUARY 31 outstandings at household appliance 
and jewelry stores showed year-to-year gains of 53 per cent 
and 14 per cent, respectively. Furniture store accounts re- 
ceivable were up about one-fifth over the year-period. The 
rate of repayment on instalment accounts in January was 
less rapid than in the preceding month for the three kinds 
of business. Collections during the month amounted to 16 
per cent of accounts outstanding on the first of the month 
for furniture stores, 27 per cent for household appliance 
stores, and 18 per cent for jewelry stores. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


You Should Be There! 


HE THIRTY-FIFTH Annual International Con- 

sumer Credit Conference will convene at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Tuesday morning, June 21 and adjourn 
June 23, 1949. 

There will be three constructive and interesting morn- 
ing sessions and three afternoons, from two to five o’clock, 
will be devoted to group meetings participated in by 
credit executives and others, representing the. following: 
Automobiles, Tires and Accessories; Banking and Fi- 
nance; Dairy, Baking and Food Dealers; Department 


Stores; Hospitals and Professional; Hotels; Ice, Fuel# 


Hardware, Building Materials and Supplies; Installment 
(Furniture, Musical Instruments and Electrical Appli- 
ances); Jewelry; Men’s Wear, Women’s Wear and 
Shoes ; Newspapers and Publishers; Petroleum and Public 
Utilities; Credit Bureau Division and Collection Service 
Division of the Associated Credit Bureaus of America. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, June 21 and 
22, there will be a Cycle Billing Forum for a discussion 
of the advantages of cycle billing, successful procedures 
adopted by and equipment in use in some of the leading 
stores of the nation. 

At each morning session there will be an outstanding 
speaker and on Tuesday and Wednesday mornings there 
will be Credit Forums for a discussion of all phases of 


retail credit, collections, promotions, etc. On ‘1 hursday 
morning there will be a panel discussion of “Improving 
Credit Reporting,” participated in by three credit execu- 
tives and three credit bureau managers. 


Many questions concerning important retail credit 
problems will be asked and answered. Credit Depart- 
ment operating costs and the importance of controlling 
such expenses will be given consideration. There will be 
a discussion of the subject from all angles, based on costs 
of member stores in the thirteen National Retail Credit 
Association districts of the United States and Canada 
and by credit volume classification. 

The retailers and other credit granters, as well as 
managers of credit sales, should be fully informed as 
to how others are meeting their credit problems, many 
of which confront retailers everywhere, regardless of 
tye of business or volume of the store. 

This Association, now in its 37th year, has worked 
indefatigably for credit cooperation, credit education and 
credit improvement. The important part credit plays in 
modern retailing has been stressed many times and every 
alert credit executive is vitally interested in the potenti- 
alities of this great force which, properly controlled, is 
the builder of profitable sales. 

There will be a discussion of Chapter 13 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, which was sponsored by the N.R.C.A. and 
which concerns the amortization of debts of wage earners. 
It will be shown how under this chapter retailers, through 
the initiative and cooperation of their credit executives, 
can salvage millions of dollars annually, the great portion 


of which would otherwise remain uncollected. The re- 
sults in Birmingham, operating under Chapter 13, will 
be explained in detail and will show that through January 
1949 there was disbursed to creditors of the Birmingham 
district $3,702,348.29. 

The group meeting discussions will cover many sub- 
jects, including: 

1. The importance of taking an intelligent application 
and explaining to the applicant for credit the store’s 
credit policies and credit terms. 

2. Why the obtaining of a credit report on every ap- 
plicant for credit increases the store’s profit. 

3. What can be done to prevent the serious pyramid- 
ing of accounts which, according to reports, has been 
increasing steadily for the past year. 

4. What is being done to improve collections. 

5. To what extent is it advisable to enforce a strict 
collection policy. 

(a) Does such a policy build sales and reduce bad 
debt losses ? 

6. Has the coupon book for budget sales proved 
economical in eliminating bookkeeping operations? 

(a) Has it proved successful in controlling certain 
types of monthly charge accounts? 

(b) Has the service charge offset the expense? 

(c) Have losses been greater than on monthly 
charge accounts? 

7. Has the Revolving Credit Plan diverted any ap- 
preciable amount of cash or monthly charge account 
business ? 

(a) Has it been profitable from. the standpoint of 
additional business? 

(b) Has revenue from service charges been sufficient 
to cover the additional work and heavier credit losses? 

(c) Has the plan’ had any effect on the promptness 
of payment of monthly charge account customers? 

8. What has been done to build sales with new and 
present customers? 

(a) Direct mail credit sales promotion ? 
(b) Personal contact or by telephone? 
(c) Employees’ contests? 

(d) Other plans? 

Other subjects of general interest will be discussed 
and correct solutions reached at the group meetings of 
the respective lines. There will be an interchange of 
many worth-while ideas—ideas that will pay handsome 
dividends. Have your Manager of Credit Sales attend 
this most important conference and broaden his knowl- 
edge of credit technique and procedure. It will enable 
him to serve you more efficiently and profitably in the 
future. 

One idea alone may prove worth to you many times the 
cost of the trip. 


L. S. Crowder 


General Manager-Treasurer 
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